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has been very generally welcomed throughout 

Europe, for he has managed to get himself 
into bad odour everywhere. But whether from the 
point of view of the Greek people there is any advantage 
in his withdrawal at this juncture is very doubtful. 
Had he never returned from his first exile, or even 
had he abdicated twelve months ago, the course of 
recent history in the Near East might have been different 
and more favourable to the national aspirations of 
Greece. But his “ sacrifice’’ comes too late and will 
change nothing. The Turco-Greek struggle has been 
decided; Greece has been beaten, and not even a 
Venizelos can now avert the consequences of the Turkish 
victory. Anatolia and Eastern Thrace must revert to 
their natural sovereignty—that of Turkey; there 
remain, indeed, in this quarter no undecided issues 
save the form which “ the freedom of the Straits” is 
to take, the means by which a gratuitous and essen- 
tially meaningless conflict between the British and 
Turkish military forces may be avoided, and the question 
of whether Bulgaria’s claim to an outlet on the Agean 
(at the further expense of the Greeks) is to be admitted 
now or later on. 


T= abdication of the unlucky King Constantine 


* * 


King Constantine has been peculiarly unlucky ; 
because, after all, it was not he but M. Venizelos who 
first led Greece into the Imperialist adventure which 
turned out so badly. Greece also has been unlucky, 


for she was first encouraged, and then abandoned, by 
the Western Powers—and particularly by Great Britain. 
But Greece and King Constantine alike have deserved 
their misfortunes. The King because he did not 
realise the ineptitude of his attempt to maintain a 


position which no one but a Venizelos could have 
gained or could possibly consolidate; and Greece 
because, as always, she was fickle. She had the luck 
—or, as it has happened, the bad luck—to possess a 
statesman of first-class rank; and at the critical 
moment she disowned him and recalled her foolish, 
though very likely well-meaning, King. For that error 
she has now to pay, and she should pay. A people 
which cannot recognise its natural leaders, and deposes 
the greatest man whom it has apparently produced for 
centuries, in favour of a possibly respectable but cer- 
tainly very mediocre and seriously discredited monarch, 
is obviously incapable of assuming imperial respons- 
ibilities. We hold no brief for M. Venizelos. We 
regret, indeed, that his remarkable personality should 
have led the Supreme Council to lay upon his fellow- 
countrymen tasks which they were incapable of ful- 
filling. He should have been born in England or 
France, where his abilities would have been invaluable. 
His recall to Athens, if it should now come, is certainly 
the best step the Greeks can take, but it is impossible 
even for him to retrieve the position which three years 
ago he won, and which King Constantine and the Greek 
people have thrown away. 
* * * 

The Soviet Government's Note on the subject of the 
Near East is a typical Moscow document. Its tone is 
brutally undiplomatic; it is naively self-righteous 
about Russia and studiously offensive to us; and it 
contains a central demand which is perfectly sound. 
That demand is that Russia, with the Ukraine and 
Georgia, shall participate in any conference which 
deals with the freedom of the Dardanelles, and it is 
unanswerable, whether from the standpoint of ethics or 
of international law or of horse-sense. Russia’s position 
obviously makes her more interested in the matter 
than any other State save Turkey. Indeed, the Entente 
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Powers themselves not so long ago regarded her interest 
as paramount; for in the generous days of 1916 they 
actually promised the Straits with Constantinople to 
the Tsar’s Government. That promise, no doubt, went 
with the Tsar’s Government; but Russia remains, 
with a lesser and more equitable claim. And if we 
choose to ignore Russia now, what will happen? No 
decision that may be taken, we are told, will be recog- 
nised by Russia. Only a fool will treat this as an idle 
threat. Russia is a great military Power, she is on 
close terms with Turkey, and she is—like most of the 
world—profoundly suspicious of our designs on the 
Straits. The merest prudence demands that we should 
dispel her suspicions ; we have, politically and economic- 
ally, everything to gain and nothing to lose by acceding 
to her request. In point of fact, we believe that it is 
the French rather than the British Government that 
is likely to oppose the participation of Russia. But 
possibly Paris and Moscow may be brought into agree- 
ment by their common fear of a British Gibraltar in 


Gallipoli ! 
* * * 
After ex-Governor Cox has come ex-Senator Burton 
(also from Ohio), explaining to the British public the 
American point of view on the payment of war debts. 
Mr. Burton, manifestly, is by far the more important 
of the two, since he is a Republican and a member, 
with Mr. Hoover and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
of the Commission lately appointed by President 
Harding for the funding of the debt. It is useless, of 
course, to consider any move made from Washington 
just now except as it bears upon the position of the 
President and the Republican Party on the eve of the 
elections. The Harding Administration faces a varied 
host of enemies, and a false step in relation to any 
important matter of policy would have serious conse- 
quences at the November polls. Hence no American 
public man who is friendly to the Administration would 
say an incautious word on such a matter as the inter- 
Allied debts. Mr. Burton, speaking before the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, said the disposition 
of the American people was to require the payment 
of the debts. Britain, he declared, had always paid ; 
for centuries her bond had been good. Therefore, to 
talk about repudiation or cancellation was to invite all 
kinds of evil effects. Moreover, the loans were obtained 
from the American people, “ with no small degree of 
difficulty,” at a time when they were paying out all 
round and bearing a heavy load of taxation. They 
did not like the idea of having a permanent national 
debt and looked for repayment; they had misgivings 
besides as to the non-pacific use of resources that 
should be applied to the redemption of debt. It may 
be noted that Mr. Burton, like most American spokes- 
men just at present, was content to state a point of 
view as to the obligation without associating himself 
with that or any other definite point of view; and 
when he approached the question of method he had 
nothing to offer beyond a plea for “ progressive dis- 
armament and the maintenance of peace.” Perhaps, 
after the Congressional elections, some representative 
American in England will turn aside from the cautious 
generalities so agreeably restated by Mr. Burton, and 
set forth in plain terms the eeonomics of war debts as 
understood by the authors of the Fordney Tariff and 
the American shipping policy. 
* * 


A Fiscal Commission was appointed last year by 


—— 


the Government of India, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, a prominent representative of 
Indian commerce. The report, just published, is an 
elaborate review of the field, and the recommendations 
comprise a scheme of Protection “‘ with discrimination,” 
Free Trade was the British policy for India before the 
War, and by the mass of educated Indians it was 
identified with British interests as against India’s 
needs and ideas. Self-government without fiscal auto- 
nomy would obviously be unreal, and it was wel] 
understood that the concession of fiscal autonomy 
under the new Constitution would bring the demand 
for an Indian economic policy. This report is the first 
step in that direction. It is practically unanimous, 
for the minute of dissent, which is signed by five Indian 
members including the chairman, is simply a more 
emphatic political document, demanding equality of 
status in the Empire and suggesting that Imperial 
Preference might be a weapon of offence against the 
Dominions which refuse the rights of citizenship to 
Indians. Protection in India means primarily pro- 
tection against the cotton industry of Lancashire ; but 
the Commissioners recommend protection for all Indian 
industries, exemption for raw materials and industrial 
machinery, and, as a corrective of ever-rising food 
prices, a temporary export tax on grains. At the same 
time they urge the encouragement of foreign capital ; 
and the creation of a Tariff Board is proposed—a 
permanent body to consist of three nanhens of high 
standing. It is suggested that if any preference to 
the United Kingdom should prove possible, it should 
take the form of a free gift. In harmony with their 
strong nationalist bias, the minority’s chief concern 
is for “‘ an intense policy of industrialisation,” which, 
however it may appear to European manufacturers 
and merchants, must sound to Mr. Gandhi's evangelists 
of the spinning-wheel like the threat of a profound 


betrayal. 
* * * 


The “ gap”’’—word of fear to the unemployed—is 
with us again. Very many thousands of workers have 
exhausted their claims to benefit, and will be entitled 
to no more until November. In some areas this does 
not make much difference to the unemployed worker, 
who gets almost automatically, in increased relief from 
the Guardians, what he loses in State Unemployment 
Benefit. This, however, is by no means generally the 
case. In many areas there are no fixed scales of relief, 
and a man cannot be sure that what he loses in out-of- 
work pay will be made up from other sources. The 
“gap ”’ does mean to thousands of workers a nearer 
approach to starvation, and consequently a further 
degeneration of efficiency and productive power. Even 
where the Guardians make up the relief, and the unem- 
ployed worker gets as much as before, the “gap” 
puts a serious additional strain on local financial re- 
sources, and compels the Guardians in the distressed 
areas to plunge further into debt in order to raise the 
sums immediately required. When will this crazy 
system of half-relieving the unemployed—with intervals 
of semi-starvation—from two separate sources, be 
brought to an end? No one has attempted to produce 
a rational defence of it. The sole defence is that it 
saves the Treasury money at the expense of the local 
authorities and the unemployed. And that is not a 
defence, but a condemnation. 

* * * 


The Committee which is enquiring into the future 
of the Rents Acts is now getting to work, and the 
forces interested either in the continuance or in the 
repeal of the Acts are rapidly mobilising. The National 
Federation of Property Owners, of course, wants to 
see all restrictions at once removed, and to be free to 
force up rents at once to an “ economic level.” The 
Labour organisations and Tenants’ Defence Leagues, 
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on the other hand, are organising a vigorous agitation 
in favour of the continuance of the Acts, and there is 
no doubt that they have overwhelming public support 
behind them. It is fairly obvious that the Government 
will not venture upon repeal, and Sir Kingsley Wood, 
Under-Secretary to the Ministry of Health, has dropped 
a broad hint that the official policy is to provide for 
the continuance of restriction until 1924. The real 
struggle may be expected to centre round the question, 
not whether the Acts shall be repealed, but how far 
they shall be amended. Some changes—for example 
the prevention of profiteering where a house, or part of 
a house, is sub-let—are obviously desirable; but it 
is clear that increases in thegeneral level of rents allowed 
to be charged would impose a very severe burden under 
the present conditions of depression, and would give 
an impetus to overcrowding in order to bring rent 
charges into correspondence with low wages. It is 
round this question that the real controversy centres. 
Some classes of property-owners are undoubtedly 
prejudiced by the Acts; but that is a small evil in 
comparison with the harm that would follow upon a 
general rise in rents. 
* * K 


The attempt made last week by the National Farmers’ 
Union and the two Unions of agricultural workers to 
arrange a temporary truce on the wages issue has been 
only a partial success. The local Conciliation Com- 
mittees were urged to suspend consideration of reduc- 
tions in order to allow time for the farmers and labourers 
nationally to make a joint appeal to the Government 
for succour. Despite the truce, the farmers in some 
counties have pressed forward their demands, and are 
refusing to pay more than, for example, 25s. a week 
in Norfolk. Nevertheless, the joint deputation to the 
Government has taken place, and is believed to have 
asked that agriculture should receive special relief 
from the burden of taxation. The Government’s 
answer has not yet been reported. There is obviously 
a danger that any relief of this kind may go largely 
to the benefit, not of farmers or labourers, but of the 
landowners. It is essential, however, that something 
should be done if the labourers’ wages are not to sink 
to starvation level, and much of the land to go out of 
cultivation. The need is so great that we are not 
disposed to be severely critical of the means proposed 
for meeting it. It is a matter of supreme national 
concern that agriculture should be rescued from the 
bottomless pit into which the Government has plunged 
it by the repeal of its own legislation passed for the 
safeguarding alike of the farmers’ and of the labourers’ 
position. 

‘* * * 

The fall of wages in one industry after another to a 
level well below that of 1914 in purchasing power is 
presenting a serious problem to those municipalities 
which hold themselves under an obligation to pay 
their employees a reasonable livingwage. It has hitherto 
been the custom to pay the Trade Union standard 
rates of wages to those classes of workers for whom 
rates are fixed by collective bargaining with associations 
of employers. Thus, an engineer employed by a public 
body has received the wages payable to the same 
class of man working under agreement with the En- 
gineering Employers’ Federation. But recenily, in the 
engineering and in other industries, standard rates 
have been forced down to a point which it is impossible 
to justify save on grounds of sheer necessity. The 
question arises whether local authorities are to enforce 
the reductions which become operative in privately- 
owned industry. The Glasgow City Council has this 
week refused to enforce the most recent cut in engineering 
wages, on the ground that it would bring rates down 
to less than a reasonable living standard. The Battersea 
Borough Council has decided, instead of paying in all 


cases the Trade Union rate, to regard Trade Union 
rates as minima, and to pay more when good reason 
is shown. These decisions are surely right. Public 
bodies must pay a living wage, and if Trade Union 
rates are forced down below a living standard, they 
cease to be the “ fair wages ’’ which the public is pledged 
to pay to its employees. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The Dail is making 
good progress with the task of enacting the Constitution. 
There is little difference between members on the 
question of fundamentals, and the probability is that 
Mr. Cosgrave will carry the clauses which he regards 
as vital without anything like a real battle. So far 
the objectors have not shown—nor, indeed, have they 
made any vigorous effort to show—that the draft 
Constitution contains provisions at variance with the 
terms of the Treaty, which all sections are agreed must 
be accepted. Where differences arise they prove to be 
for the most part a question of words. A good many 
members do not like the traditional phrases, especially 
about the Crown, which are employed to define the 
relations of the Dominions with Great Britain. Apart 
from patriotic prejudice, their logical sense is offended 
by the adherence to feudal formulas which have long 
since lost every shred of their original significance. 
But if the reality of Dominionism is accepted—and 
the Dail, like the country, has no hesitation about 
accepting it—there is not much point in squabbling 
about legal verbiage on the assumption that it means 
what it professes to mean, whereas in point of fact 
everybody is well aware that it implies something 
very different. The best safeguard against the literal 
construction by England of the feudal phraseology 
embodied in the Constitution is that the Dominions 
would resent as fiercely as Ireland any attempt of the 
kind as an invasion of their privileges. The average 
Ifishman is not so much inclined to overrate the import- 
ance of words in politics as he was in the days when 
Mr. de Valera claimed to speak in his name. We have 
been brought face to face with realities in a fashion 
that leaves us little time to dally with phrases. 

* * * 

The situation in the country cannot be said to be 
improving. From a military point of view guerilla 
activities are not perhaps as formidable as they were. 
Sweeping operations by the troops are giving good 
results, and in rounding up prisoners General Mulcahy, 
unlike General Macready, gets as a rule the men he 
wants. The reaction of these operations on the ordinary 
life of the community is, unfortunately, becoming more 
serious. Throughout wide areas in the South and 
West industry is practically at a standstill. There are 
towns like Clonmel which have been deprived of a 
railway service for over two months; communication 
between Cork and the outside world is possible only 
by sea; and six days is considered fairly good for a 
journey from Dublin to Kerry. Business is, of course, 
impossible under these conditions, and unemployment 
is increasing at a rate that baffles all attempts to cope 
with it. The postal strike has added enormously to 
existing difficulties. Naturally the Irregulars have 
exploited it to the uttermost, realising that the spectacle 
of a body of civil servants in open revolt against the 
authority of the Government is worth more to them 

than success in half-a-dozen pitched battles. Had 
Ministers displayed as much energy in preventing this 
strike as they have mobilised to break it, the nation 
would have been spared a grievous calamity. It is 
interesting to find the Catholic Bishop of Cork inveighing 
against Republicans on the ground that they seek to 
justify their policy, in defiance of the teaching of the 
Church, on the Protestant principle of the right of 
rivate judgment. Unfortunately, like a good many 
rotestant sects, while insisting that they are at liberty 
" 
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to use their private conscience in distinguishing between 
lawful and unlawful acts, Republicans strenuously 
deny the same freedom to Irishmen who differ from them. 


* * * 


PouiticAt, CORRESPONDENT writes :—I think it was Mr. 
Chamberlain who justified one of the Government’s 
numerous runs to cover by pointing to the supposed dis- 

comfiture of the Opposition, cheated at the eleventh hour, as 
he boasted, of their Ministerial quarry. Yet the reckoning 
on such occasions is only deferred ; Governments cannot con- 
stantly be shifting ground and throwing up their hands without 
lositig caste, even though for the moment they may save their 
skins. Besides, the collapse of the latest bluff does not mean 
that its evil consequences are over, or even that they can be 
confined to the Islamic world. I believe Mr. Lloyd George 
had hoped to snatch an advantage in the West by carrying 
things with a high hand in the East, his calculation being that 
M. Poincaré’s prestige could not survive a clear triumph in the 
Dardanelles region for the British policy of a dictated peace. 
What is his view of the position now ? 
* * * 

Meanwhile, like those earlier pacifists the Casars, who 
conquered the world in self-defence, the Prime Minister continues 
his sabre-rattling in the name of international amity—a cause, 
it may be remembered, to which he vowed a short time ago to 
give his remaining years. As usual, there is method in the 
apparent obsession. But for the Cabinet’s alacrity in sounding 
the aptly-named “ tocsin of peace,” public attention might have 
remained fixed, not on the Greek failure alone, but equally on 
the ‘Consequential exposure of the Lloyd Georgian pretension 
to world-statecraft and strategical insight. Personally, I doubt 
whether in this instance the diversion will turn out to have 
been worth while. People are beginning to tire of seeing the 
house set on fire every time the Prime Minister finds himself 
threatened with a domestic tiff. 

* * * 

From the comments of some of his supporters I gather that 
Mr. Lloyd George, presumably forgetful of his recent taunts 
about imitation Gladstones, is himself aspiring to the mantle 
of the Liberal Elijah, and expects it to bring him a double 
portion of the luck of 1880. It is a characteristic calculation, 
but is based on a misreading of the precedents. If Gladstone 
had been in office, instead of being in Opposition, from 1874 to 
1880, and during that period had been responsible for half the 
follies of the Disraeli Government (to say nothing of blunders 
of such great magnitude as those committed by the Lloyd George 
Government), I question whether a hastily assumed anti-Turkish 
zeal would have saved him in the end from the consequences of 
his general record. Happily that was never Gladstone’s position, 
though it happens to be Mr. Lloyd George’s. Having enjoyed 
his Disraelian fling for the last six years, the latter now modestly 
desires a Gladstonian canonisation. 

* * * 

Of the two by-elections shortly to be decided, that for the 
Scottish Secretary’s constituency promises to be the more 
interesting, if only for the reason that it should provide a closer 
fight than Newport. Even so, the Government will be running 
a considerable risk in vacating the seat, which from the Coalition 
point of view has been notoriously neglected by the sitting 
member—always too much the “ Radical Munro” of his earlier 
promise to be an entirely satisfactory Coalitionist. At the last 
election the Government candidate had the support of a well- 
known former member for the constituency, whose powerful 
influence, I understand, can no longer be counted on in that 
quarter. Not only so, but the Coalition Liberals are finding 
the choice of a new candidate troublesome. After sounding Sir 
Charles Sykes, the present member for Huddersfield, who has 
industrial interests in the district, they are now talking of 
adopting Sir George Macrae, formerly member for East Edinburgh. 

* * * 


As a permanent official, Sir George Macrae could only stand 
after resigning his post on the Scottish Local Government Board. 
This, however, he was prepared to do as long ago as December, 
1916, when he would have become Mr. Lloyd George’s Chief 
Whip, but for the awkward circumstance that he himself was 
without a seat and could not find one. If this persevering ex- 
politician should at last find himself back in Parliament and 
Secretary for Scotland into the bargain, some of the aspiring 
underlings of the Government might wring their hands, but the 
Prime Minister, I fancy, would rub his, since the double stroke 
would relieve him of not the least of his embarrassments. 


SAVING MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S 
FACE 


HE agreement reached between the three Allied 

Governments on the Near Eastern question 

last Saturday was an almost unhoped for 
triumph of common sense. The joint Note that was 
issued, if it is not a proof of perfect harmony, is at 
least the longest step towards unity of purpose which 
we have had since the Armistice, and the terms 
offered to Turkey on the three outstanding issues— 
Constantinople, Thrace and the Dardanelles—do, on 
the face of them, meet the demands embodied in the 
National Pact of Angora. Lord Curzon, after some 
preliminary struggles, swallowed his powder manfully, 
with a liberal dose of jam in the shape of congratula- 
tions from the French Press and public. We have 
nothing to add to, or to take away from, their com- 
pliments; Lord Curzon did what was incumbent on 
him in Paris to secure peace with honour. But both 
peace and honour are still trembling in the balance, 
for there is not only Kemal Pasha, but Mr. Lloyd 
George, to be reckoned with. Mr. Lloyd George, as 
we have heard from his own lips, is passionately anxious 
for peace. But he is also, as all the world can see, 
passionately anxious to save his face. And the process 
of saving Mr. Lloyd George’s face is evidently going 
to be a costly and a perilous one for everybody 
concerned. 


The plan of campaign is typical of the man. It 
consists in taking a bold action on a certain specious 
assumption ; the risk and the expense involved in the 
action is somebody else’s, the credit is Mr. Lloyd 
George’s, whether the assumption prove right or 
wrong. In plain words, Mr. Lloyd George is pitting 
the British Empire against the Turks on the ground 
that they mean mischief. If the Kemalists should 
then make an attempt on the Straits, his predictions 
will be justified; he will be the clear-sighted man 
who insisted on the folly of trusting to the good sense 
or the honesty of a Turk. If there is no aggression, 
it will be because of the firm measures he took to 
prevent it; he will be the clear-sighted man who 
averted war. We shall be well content if Mr. Lloyd 
George’s face can be saved in the second of these ways. 
His ingenious pose as the great peacemaker will not 
be taken seriously by anybody ; he will make no political 
capital out of it. Indeed, we imagine that his electoral 
prospects will be more gloomy than ever when the 
British taxpayer has realised how many millions he is 
out of pocket by this adventure. Our real anxiety, 
however, is concerned with the first alternative. And 
here is seen the danger of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy. 
We cannot trust the Turks, he says. Very likely not. 
After three and a-half years of the sort of statesman- 
ship that the world has enjoyed, there is singularly 
little reason for any nation to trust any other. But a 
wise diplomacy might at least be expected to discover 
the proper substitute for trust, to take the right pre- 
cautions in any given circumstances. What the British 
Government have done in the present circumstances has 
been to take the wrong precautions. They found 
themselves faced a few weeks ago with a critical situa- 
tion. The Greek armies were rolled up; the Turkish 
Nationalists were in the full flush of victory. It was 
clear that we must bow before those facts. The British 
Government, in the person of Lord Curzon, did bow 
before them in Paris by conceding the main points of 
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the Turkish claims. But there was another fact which 
should have been equally clear to the meanest intelligence 
—which was that Mustapha Kemal and his army were 
in a state of mind which demanded the most careful 
and conciliatory action on the part of the Allies. What 
have the British Government done? They have done 
everything possible to provoke the Turks. France and 
Italy decide that they will withdraw their contingents 
from Chanak. Very well then, if France and Italy 
choose to be so “ disloyal,’”’ we must bear the burden 
alone. The Dominions are whipped up by inflammatory 
appeals from Downing Street; British ships and 
aeroplanes and guns and men are hurried out to the 
East; and we are told by the Daily Chronicle with 
sublime effrontery that Britain is doing all this as the 
mandatory of the Powers! Our Allies, in point of fact, 
are astounded and embarrassed by these warlike 
preparations issuing from the self-proclaimed head- 
quarters of peace. And why, it is asked, is it necessary ? 
What ground was there for assuming that Kemal 
meant mischief? He is solemnly pledged to the 
maintenance of the freedom of the Straits. He knows 
that he is going to get Constantinople and Thrace. 
His troops have, despite the behaviour of the Greeks, 
behaved well in Asia, and, if there is a danger of some 
of them getting out of hand, the best way to avert it 
is by encouraging him by every reasonable means to 
hold them in control. We suspect that a good many 
people on the Continent know why the British Govern- 
ment is doing what it is, and certainly no one in this 
country is under any illusion about it. But, unhappily, 
we cannot expect the Turks to sit down quietly and 
smile at Mr. Lloyd George’s little device for saving 
his face. They do not recognise the neutral zone. 
They do not believe Mr. Lloyd George’s word. Why, 
indeed, should they? They know, as Kemal Pasha 
said in an interview the other day with a representative 
of the Chicago Tribune, that Mr. Lloyd George’s Near 
Eastern policy is opposed by a large part of the British 
public ; but they do not know that that part is an over- 
whelming majority. They can see Mr. Lloyd George 
disposing of guns and bayonets in Asia and delivering 
himself of anti-Turkish sentiments in England. They 
hear from Athens of a revolution which demands, 
amongst other things, the strengthening of the Greek 
forces in Thrace. And they hear from Thrace—what 
may not be true, but what, after the experiences of a 
few weeks ago in Anatolia, they may very easily credit 
—that the Greek soldiery there is running amok and 
pillaging and ruining what they have been told is to 
be restored to Turkey. They may exaggerate British 
solicitude for Greece, and they, no doubt, misinterpret 
British aims when they allege that we intend to keep 
possession of the Dardanelles for ourselves; but they 
have only too much ground for suspicion and impatience. 
We do not suggest that Mr. Lloyd George is deliberately 
trying to goad the Turks into overt war with us; but 
we are very clear that he is playing with fire, and that 
the risks to which he is subjecting us serve no British 
interest, or anybody else’s interest save his own. We 
can only hope that the influence of our Allies, the good 
sense of our military commanders on the spot, and 
the moderation of Kemal himself will prevent a con- 
flagration in the neutral zone. 

The maintenance of peace in the neutral zone, 
however, will not by any means end our anxieties 
about the Prime Minister’s policy. The settlement 
itself remains to be made. As we write, Kemal’s reply 
to the Allied Note has not been received ; but, despite 





rumours of Turkish intransigence that have issued from 
Constantinople, there is reason to hope that it will 
be favourable. It may be that Kemal will demand 
the participation both of Russia and Bulgaria in the 
proposed Conference. He will be perfectly right in 
making such a demand, for it is evident that no fair 
and lasting settlement of the Straits and of Thrace 
can be achieved without these two vitally interested 
States. On this point we do not know the mind of 
the British Government—we do not, indeed, know 
whether it has one. But, in any case, it is a matter 
of common concern, and the responsibility of making a 
decision rests on all the Allies and not on us alone. 
Our peculiar concern is the spirit in which we are 
going into the Conference. Our business there is to 
show plainly that we have made a clean cut with the 
past. Mr. Lloyd George has gambled in his tricky way 
for an Anglo-Greek predominance in the Near East. 
He has lost heavily, and he has humiliated us in the 
process; British diplomacy has become an object of 
derision throughout Europe. We shall recover our 
prestige only in the measure that Mr. Lloyd George 
can be compelled to keep his fingers out of the pie. 
There must be no countenance given to any new Greek 
designs, no attempt to exploit the revolution in Athens 
for the purpose of sneaking some advantages in Thrace. 
And since, thanks to Mr. Lloyd George, the Turks are 
coming back to Europe, they must be treated as a 
European State and not as pariahs. It is, no doubt, 
the duty of the Western Powers to see that Turkey 
gives adequate guarantees for the protection of the 
racial and religious minorities within her frontiers, 
but those guarantees will certainly not be obtained 
while anti-Turkish fanatics—whether bishops, politicians 
or Trade Union leaders—carry on a one-sided campaign 
of atrocity-mongering. This propaganda has long been 
one of Mr. Lloyd George’s favourite weapons, and it 
has, as everyone can see, inflicted more harm on the 
unfortunate people on whose behalf it has ostensibly 
been used than on the Turks. Let the Prime Minister 
and his friends cease denouncing Turkish brutality, 
and denounce all brutality, and let them take some 
practical steps to put an end to it. The first step is 
to clear their own minds of cant and to treat the Turks, 
if not with trust, at least with common honesty. 


THE IRREGULAR MIND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 

F Irishmen find it difficult to follow the workings of the 
I minds of the Irregular leaders now in arms against 
the Free State, outsiders may well abandon in despair 
the task of endeavouring to discover a hint of method in 
the apparent madness of the anti-Treaty campaign. What 
these fanatics are doing is written all too plainly in ruined 
industries, broken bridges, wrecked *railway lines, and the 
charred remains of barracks, court-houses and famous 
mansions. Why they do these things is another and more 
difficult question to answer. The mystery cannot be said 
to be solved by the prison reflections of a prominent Irre- 
gular leader, Mr. Liam Mellowes, on the strategy and tactics 
of his side which the Irish Government managed to seize 
and hastened to publish; but these memoranda do throw 
more light on the psychology of the typical Republican 

Die-Hard than anything that has yet appeared in print. 
Mr. Mellowes is delightfully frank about the position, 
though it is not certain that he would have been equally 
frank had he known that his thoughts would be given to 
the world in the raw. All that matters in his view is to 
establish a Republic. What sort of a Republic it is to be 
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is an entirely subordinate consideration. Originally, the 
Army Executive of which he was a member planned to set 
up a pure military dictatorship. Mr. Mellowes realises 
that this will no longer do. ‘ We suffered badly,” he says, 
“because responsible officers in their desire to act as 
soldiers . . . could only judge of the situation in terms of 
men and guns.” He believes he has found a better way. 
“ The stake-in-the-country people,” as he calls them, were 
never with the Republic, he confesses, and are now more 
bitterly hostile to it than ever. Not less repellent to Mr. 
Mellowes is what he describes as “ the unprincipled attitude ” 
of the Labour Party which, by accepting the Treaty as 
the best that can be obtained under existing circumstances, 
has, in his words, “ deserted the people for the fleshpots 
of Empire.” 

An ordinary politician who had succeeded in uniting 
Capital and Labour in opposition to his policy would lose 
no time in retracing his steps, but that is not the way of 
Mr. Mellowes. His idea of tactics is to redouble the force 
of his blows, and whereas he had formerly advocated 
militarism for its own sake, he now proposes to sweeten 
the pill with a coating of Communism of the best Moscow 
brand. The soldiers are still to be on top, but their 
supremacy is to be assured by a wholesale system of con- 
fiscation which will enable them to purchase the support 
necessary to maintain their domination. Lands are to be 
seized and distributed for the benefit of the peasants ; 
industries, banks and railways are to be taken over by the 
strong hand and run for the benefit of the workers. Mr. 
Mellowes does not pause to inquire how these proposals 
would be received by a nation of small-holders, tenacious 
above all things of property rights. He does not even 
profess to believe in his own schemes on their merits. His 
argument is simply that the plan would attract to his 
side “‘the men of no property,” and that whatever hap- 
pened his political opponents would be the chief sufferers. 
Mr. Mellowes’ real hope is based on “ the probability of 
the English taking a hand sooner or later,” and once that 
happy consummation is achieved everything else will go 
into the melting-pot. It seems a curiously cynical calcula- 
tion, yet the possibility is that Mr. Mellowes is sincere 
when in another section of his paper he exalts “ principle ” 
as the vital thing, and denounces the Irish Hierarchy for 
degrading “the noble aspect” of the Irish struggle to 
“the level of putrid politics.” 

The trouble with Mr. Mellowes and his associates is that 
to them institutions, instead of being instruments to do 
certain things, are ends in themselves. In their view it 
is better that the people should perish than that the 
phantom Republic should cease to be a battle-cry. And 
the people are to have no option in the matter. Mr. 
Mellowes, indeed, urges that the Republic should be re- 
affirmed by a popular vote “as soon as possible.” If this 
can be done, the vote makes the position of the Republic 
impregnable, but should the people insist on affirming 
something else their declaration has no binding force. This 
is the sort of muddle-headedness that the Irregulars, with 
the aid of bombs and Thompson guns, seek to impose on 
their countrymen as patriotic logic. 

Unfortunately, muddle-headedness is not confined to 
opponents of the Free State. It taints not a few of the 
discussions in the new Parliament, though the majority of 
the members, unlike their predecessors in the last Dail, 
are honestly eager, in Carlyle’s phrase, “to make the 
Constitution march.” Ireland has been so hypnotised with 
phrases and formulas that a good many of us forget that 
these are of importance only as they reflect facts. Some 
advocates of the Treaty seem to be less concerned to press 
the advantages it confers than to use it to demonstrate to 
the world that they are really better Republicans than 
their opponents. Interesting as dialectics of this kind may 
be, their effect is merely to dishearten the country which 
realises that the issue is not the political consistency of its 
representatives but their ability to lay the foundations of 


the Free State. There are deputies who applaud the Treaty 
and jib at the Constitution, seemingly for no other reason 
than that they shrink from an expression in legal language 
of general propositions to which they have given their 
assent. All sections are strong on the necessity for moral 
courage, but they regard it as a virtue in which their 
opponents alone are deficient. Though the struggle is one 
between a nation and a revolutionary minority, it is still 
treated too often in practice as a domestic dispute of the 
Sinn Fein party with which non-Sinn Feiners have nothing 
to do except to pay the piper. 

Even the Government does not as yet seem fully to 
understand that the real question is not who was for the 
Republic but who is for the Free State. Past differences 
are still allowed to act as a bar against the mobilisation of 
all the available resources of the nation in a desperate 
crisis. One can appreciate the reluctance to give old 
opponents a share of political power, even though the 
quarrel with the Constitutional Nationalists was that they 
did not believe a Republic could be got by fighting, whereas 
Sinn Fein, which made the Republic its maximum, has 
been forced to accept the Nationalist maximum of Dominion 
Government. If there are to be prohibitions and exclusions, 
these should at least not be permitted to interfere with the 
efficiency of the army. Trotsky, like Napoleon before 
him, made no bones about enlisting officers of the old 
régime to lick his revolutionary forces into shape. Ireland’s 
need of trained officers is as great as that of Russja, for the 
problem of transforming guerilla levies into regular soldiers 
is not likely to be solved so long as the present haphazard 
methods hold the field. Yet political prejudice still bars 
the employment of the great body of Irish officers who 
fought in the British Army during the European War, 
though the vast majority of these men took part in the 
struggle for the express purpose of securing for Ireland the 
freedom promised to other small nationalities. The Govern- 
ment would probably be willing enough to avail itself of 
their services if its heads were not more afraid of a party 
point being scored against them than they are of leaving 
the army to muddle through without an adequate supply 
of efficient officers. 

All parties in the South display a deplorable lack of 
moral courage in their handling of the Ulster question. 
Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues, it is true, disclaim any 
intention of forcible interference and are prepared to honour 
their obligations under the Treaty to respect the integrity 
of Sir James Craig’s enclave. But, apparently, they still 
regard it as good policy that the minority in the Six Counties 
should refuse to recognise the Northern Parliament, though 
by doing so, as Ulster controversialists acutely argue, they 
provide the strongest justification for the revolt of Southern 
Republicans against their own authority. The Irregulars’ 
attitude towards the North is still more illogical. Partition 
they proclaim to be an unpardonable sin, against which it is 
legitimate to use any and every weapon. One of their 
main indictments against the Provisional Government is 
that it has displayed criminal weakness in declining to 
embark on a life-and-death struggle to prevent the severance 
of the Six Counties from the rest of Ireland. Yet the effect 
of their policy in practice has been to divide the Southern 
provinces against themselves even more hopelessly than 
they have been divided from Ulster by the tactics of the 
Carsons and the Craigs. 

The failure to take any precautions to prevent these 
divisions from ruining its ideals has been the gravest sin 
of Sinn Fein leaders of all sections. In their desire “to 
bring,” in their favourite phrase, “ a new soul into Ireland,” 
they ignored the plain fact that Irish failures in the past 
have been due less to Irishmen’s reluctance to fight than 
to their refusal to sink minor differences for a common end. 
Nothing roused the scorn of Sinn Feiners more than the 
diatribes of Parliamentarians against factionism and fac- 
tionists. There is no doubt that this had become a catch- 
cry which was used to shout down all opposition, however 
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reasonable or well-founded, but at the same time it embodied 
a truth which it was criminal to disregard. The Constitu- 
tional Nationalists had learned by grim experience during 
the Parnellite split how completely sectional quarrels could 
wreck a national movement ; and older men in their ranks 
remembered all too vividly the inglorious squabbles in 
which Fenianism had flickered out, and the unhappy heri- 
tage that resulted from the disputes between the Young 
Irelanders after they in turn had broken with O’Connell. 
Sinn Fein flattered itself that acceptance of the Gaelic ideal 
had rendered its followers immune from evils of the kind, 
and did not hesitate to denounce as bad patriots those who 
ventured to question the possibility of eliminating deep- 
seated racial tendencies inside a few years, even by the 
magic of Gaelic influences. Unfortunately, as the world 
knows now, Gaelicism has intensified instead of diminishing 
the bias towards tribalism which is our besetting sin ; 
and if we are to survive the present disaster, we must begin, 
as all other nations in a similar plight have done, to face 
the facts as they are instead of deceiving ourselves with the 
pretence that some special virtue in the Irish nature enables 
it to disdain facts and yet escape the consequences. 
w. 


COMMON SENSE ON 
REPARATIONS 


F the Reparations problem could be considered 
without reference to “ politics’’—without refer- 
ence, that is to say, to the private political interests 
and personal commitments of the individual states- 

men who are at present responsible for dealing with it— 
there seems to be not the slightest doubt that it could 
be solved in a very short space of time on lines which, 
compared with the present situation, would be economi- 
cally advantageous to every single country concerned. 
If there were room for any doubt about this it should 
certainly be removed by the remarkable symposium 
which appears in the latest of the Manchester Guardian 
Reconstruction Supplements (No. 8, September 28th, 
1922). The editor, Mr. J. M. Keynes, has succeeded 
in obtaining the collaboration of so varied and dis- 
tinguished a list of contributors that the contents 
of the supplement as a whole may fairly be said to 
represent the opinion of the economic and _ political 
intelligentsia of Europe. The list includes the Prime 
Minister of Belgium, an ex-Minister of Finance and 
two other Ministers of the German Republic, the Foreign 
Minister of Rumania, an ex-President of Hungary, 
an ex-Prime Minister of Bulgaria and a member of the 
Jugoslav Ministry, besides Professors Gide of Paris, 
Cassel of Stockholm, Cannan of London, Einaudi of 
Turin, Bruins of Rotterdam and Andréadés of Athens. 


The most striking feature of this symposium is the 
very wide measure of agreement which evidently now 
exists amongst representatives of all countries upon 
the practical, if not upon the moral, aspect of the Repara- 
tions problem. There is general assent, of course, to 
the proposition that Germany cannot rationally be 
expected to pay the fabulous sums originally demanded 
on the basis of the Versailles Treaty and the London 
ultimatum of 1921. But there is also a consensus of 
opinion that under proper conditions she can pay a 
very large sum, a sum large enough to cover the cost 
of all the material damage suffered by the Allies. In 
given circumstances, writes Mr. Keynes, “‘ Germany 
can very weil transfer year by year to France, and 
Great Britain to the United States, sums comparable 
to those by which in pre-war days they were wont to 
augment their foreign investments. Justice requires 
it and economic fact allows it.” The idea, popular 
in certain Radical circles in this country, that inter- 
national payments are necessarily disadvantageous to 





those who receive them (in gold or goods), finds little 
or no support. Professor Cannan dismisses it bluntly 
as “ ridiculous,”’ pointing out that if it were true every 
intelligent country would make gifts to its neighbours. 
Potentially, at any rate, Germany can pay and should 
pay, with advantage to those who are to be paid, and 
there appears to be a very general agreement as to the 
approximate amount which she can pay within a reason- 
able time and as to the rate at which she should pay it. 
Roughly, the total is £2,000,000,000 and the average 
rate o1 payment about £100,000,000 per annum. 

This conclusion. however, is founded upon certain 
postulates. As things stand to-day, Germany can pay 
nothing at all, nor will she be able to pay anything until 
she has been allowed a more or less prolonged breathing 
space in which to stabilise the mark and set her finances 
in order. She lacks, moreover, at the present time 
not merely the ability, but the motive, to meet her 
financial obligations to the Allies. No country under 
modern conditions can be forced to pay foreign debts or 
indemnities ; there must be some positive inducement 
(as distinguished from the negative inducement of a 
threat of invasion) which is sufficient to create an actual 
willingness to pay. Germany's “ capacity to pay”’ is 
not a fixed and ascertainable quantity. It depends 
entirely, as Professor Cassel points out, upon “ the 
way Germany is going to be treated.” Necessarily, 
it will vary in direct and exact proportion to her eco- 
nomic prosperity. “Had everything been done, 
immediately after the Armistice, to revive German 
industry and trade, Germany would certainly be capable 
of paying, during a period of years, a very substantial 
sum. On the other hand, if the victorious Powers 
think it more in their interests to crush Germany 
economically, they will have no difficulty in doing that 
so thoroughly that Germany’s capacity to pay any 
further indemnity will be practically nil.’’ Professor 
Gide, the most distinguished of French economists, 
quotes a German economist in support of his view that 
“with suitable financial methods the payment of a 
war indemnity of any magnitude is possible,” but he 
adds that mutual good will is necessary, and that 
“‘good will must be preceded by reconciliation.” 

Here, then, is the problem of Reparations in a nutshell. 
It is useless to talk of any payment at all until Germany 
is both able and willing to pay. In this connection 
“able” and “ willing” are practically synonymous terms. 
When Germany is prosperous enough to be able to pay, 
she will also be willing to pay, for then she will have 
something to lose by repudiating her international 
obligations, and much to gain by meeting them. The 
situation is thus, in its elements, so simple that a child 
should be able to grasp it. The goose will certainly lay 
no golden eggs for a considerable time to come—we 
have weakened it too much. We have now the choice 
of cutting its head off or feeding it up. It is quite 
useless to continue to hold the knife to its throat— 
especially as it has no reason to suppose that if it did 
manage to lay an egg or so, the knife would be with- 
drawn. Nor is there any sense in discussing at this 
juncture whether we must have fifty eggs a year or 200 
eggs a year. Either demand is quite impossible of 
fulfilment, pending the recovery of the goose. If M. 
Poincaré were to agree to-morrow—in return for the 
cancellation of the French debt to Great Britain, or for 
any other reason—to halve the French claims upon 
Germany, the problem would be no nearer solution than 
it is to-day, unless the reduction were accompanied 
by a complete change of policy. 

The first necessity is clearly for a moratorium—not a 
moratorium until the end of 1922, but a moratorium 
until at least the end of 1924. Mr. Keynes’ proposal 
is that the total amount of the financial obligations of 
Germany should first be fixed (at about two thousand 
millions sterling), and that the nominal date of payment 
© 
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should be 1985; that Germany should be allowed a 
substantial discount for payments made before that 
date, and should incur substantial interest charges for 
sums outstanding at that date. Such an arrangement, 
if Germany can be induced to accept it—and of that 
there is little doubt—would certainly be highly advan- 
tageous to all parties concerned. It would probably, 
in the course of a year or two, enable the German 
Government to float large loans, both internal and 
external, by which it could give its creditors early 
satisfaction and take full advantage of the proposed 
discount for cash. From a business point of view the 
merits of some such plan are so obvious as to require no 
explanation or defence. The only unanswered question 
is as to whether, from a political point of view, it is 
practicable. Mr. Keynes is clearly of opinion that it is 
not practicable so long as the French and British 
Governments remain unchanged, so long, that is, as the 
men who are in power in London and Paris are dependent 
upon majorities created by “ khaki” elections and tied 
down by their own records throughout three years of 
tragic futility. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ concludes Mr. Keynes, 
“* we lose our time in devising paper schemes, and ought 
to concentrate our energy on the political strife which 
alone can free us from the methods and the persons who 
have led us where we are.’ That is surely so; even 
with the best of intentions old brooms cannot sweep 
clean. 


ON WAGE AGREEMENTS 


T is quite possible that the dispute in the tramway 
I industry, which has threatened us with a stoppage 
of the tramway services throughout the country, will 
have been settled by the time these lines appear. We 
certainly hope that it will, not only because a stoppage 
of the trams causes grave inconvenience to very large 
sections of the public, but also because of the circum- 
stances of the dispute—which give to it a significance 
extending far beyond the immediate question of the wages 
to be paid. If the wage-rates for the next few months 
were alone at issue, there is no doubt that the whole affair 
could have been easily settled without all the crises which 
have occurred. It is precisely because this is only a minor 
point that the dispute deserves the attention of the public. 
Some two years ago, towards the close of the period of 
rising prices and demands for wage advances, the employers 
and the Trade Union in the tramway service agreed to the 
institution of a sliding scale, under which wages were to 
vary in accordance with changes in the cost of living. 
This system, under which wage-rates have been reduced 
as prices have fallen, was adopted at the suggestion of the 
employers, who strongly pressed it upon the Union repre- 
sentatives. The Trade Union had been endeavouring to 
secure a national wage-standard applicable throughout the 
country : it was urged that the sliding scale, while it would 
not satisfy their full demands, would at least provide for the 
variation of wages on a uniform national basis, and would 
thus avoid the innumerable local bickerings and readjust- 
ments of which the workers were heartily sick. The Union 
accepted the system mainly on this ground—that it did 
replace local by national bargaining and negotiation. 

How comes it, then, that the tramway employers, who 
are largely municipal authorities, are now endeavouring to 
destroy the very system which they were so anxious to 
establish only two years ago? They have given notice to 
terminate the sliding scale agreement, not because they 
have a better system of wage regulation to propose, but 
with a view to the destruction of the whole system of 
national negotiation and agreement in the tramway service. 
Their desire, apparently, is to return to the old system of 
local bargaining, which was admitted, two years ago, to 
be obsolete and unsatisfactory, They are seeking to reduce 





wages by an amount in excess of the reductions equivalent 
to the fall in prices, and they believe, we gather, that it 
will be easier to do this by local than by national pressure. 

Into the question of the wages which the tramway 
industry ought to pay we need not enter here. Our 
immediate concern is with the broader principles which 
have been at issue between the tramwaymen and their 
employers, As we understand the position, the crisis of 
last week-end arose out of the fact that the employers, 
having terminated the national agreement, desired to 
confine the discussions to the one point of the wages to 
be paid in the immediate future, whereas the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union insisted that it could not 
accept any settlement which failed to make proper pro- 
vision for the future regulation of wages. As their manifesto 
declares, “‘ the employers’ offer is unacceptable to the men 
for the simple reason that it does not settle the dispute.” 
It does not “ settle the dispute,” both because there is 
neither assurance as to the wages to be paid after the next 
month or two, nor means of negotiation for the future, 
and because the employers have plainly declared that, in 
their view, it will be necessary before long to enforce con- 
siderable further reductions. 

It is precisely here that the question of principle and 
the real obstacle to a settlement has been found. In most 
recent industrial negotiations the need has been recognised, 
not merely for arriving at a temporary agreement to last 
for a few months, but for stabilising the position in order 
to prevent an early recurrence of the dispute. We have 
had enough in recent years of settlements, loudly acclaimed 
as victories of conciliation, which have turned out to be 
in fact no settlements at all. They have smoothed matters 
over for a few months, at the cost of making certain the 
return of the crisis in an aggravated form. So often has 
this happened that most of us have learned to pay very 
little regard to hopes and promises of uninterrupted 
industrial activity arising from agreements lacking every 
quality of permanence. Even the Government, often a 
sinner in this respect, made it last year a condition of its 
assistance to the coal industry that the settlement reached 
should have some guarantee of lasting for a reason- 
able period. 

The most recent industrial settlements have for the most 
part shown some sense of the need for stabilisation of 
conditions. There has been a tendency—in the recent 
dock labour agreement, for instance—to provide for future 
wage-changes as well as for the rates to be paid here and 
now. In the case of the dockers, it has been agreed that 
a further reduction shall take place next year if the cost 
of living falls below a certain point. Otherwise wages are 
stabilised for some time ahead. Stabilisation, over a 
measurable period, has also been achieved in the building 
trades, in the cotton industry, and in other cases. It has 
not been achieved in either the engineering shops or the 
shipyards; and it is apparently from these industries that 
the bad tendency which we are criticising draws its main 
inspiration. In these, and in some other cases, the 
employers seem disposed to take the view that the slump 
affords a matchless opportunity for getting their own back 
at the expense of Labour, and that their best policy is to 
secure an unfettered discretion to take advantage of 
adverse conditions in forcing down wages and terms of 
employment. 

We quoted, a fortnight ago, a speech made by the 
Minister of Labour in criticism of this tendency. Dr. 
Macnamara pointed out that the pursuit of such a policy 
by employers under present conditions could only lead to 
a similar policy of reprisals by the Trade Unions as soon 
as conditions came to be reversed. He stated the issue 
solely in terms of expediency from the standpoint of the 
employer, and, in our view, stated it quite correctly. But, 
apart from the fact that the attempt to break up the 
machinery of collective agreement in order to force down 
wages to the lowest point is calculated to provoke reprisals, 
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a further point has to be emphasised. The greatest need 
of industry to-day is for settled conditions. The manu- 
facturer and the trader want to know how they stand in 
respect to future costs; and the buyers, the public and 
the traders want to know how they stand in respect to 
future prices. The continuous forcing down of wages in 
hopeless pursuit of the sinking German mark leads, not to 
the revival of British trade, but merely to the further 
degradation of British standards of living. Stabilisation 
at the present moment is far more important than cheap- 
ness, and is, in the long run, the means to the most 
economical production, 

Any wage agreement, therefore, concluded at the present 
time ought clearly not only to settle the wages payable in 
the immediate future but also to provide for some time 
ahead. It is unnecessary to propose any single or uniform 
method of doing this, for the circumstances vary widely 
from case to case. One way—and in most cases a good way 
—is the sliding scale based on changes in the cost of living ; 
another is the very similar plan of the dockers, mentioned 
above ; a third is that of providing adequate machinery of 
conciliation for the settlement of future disputes, without 
prescribing absolutely the rates to be paid either in money 
or in values related to the cost of living. The first two 
methods are automatic in their working; the third, if it 
is to be an effective safeguard against further wage dis- 
putes, implies some provisions for voluntary arbitration in 
case of a deadlock. 

We are not among those who believe that arbitration, 
or sliding scales, or any other method of adjusting wages, 
will permanently remove the risks of industrial conflict ; 
and we are not speaking of everlasting settlements, but 
merely of settlements durable enough to tide the industrial 
world over its present difficulties. The sliding scale system 
has been strongly criticised in certain Labour circles on 
the ground that it fixes wages on a “ fodder basis,” and 
prevents any improvement in the real standard of living. 
Against any proposal for an everlasting and invariable 
sliding scale such a criticism is perfectly just. At reason- 
able intervals there must be provision for the readjustment 
of the basic rates of wages on which any sliding scale is 
calculated. But these changes can be made at com- 
paratively long intervals, while the sliding scale variations 
can be made at comparatively short intervals upon what- 
ever basic rates are for the time being in force. In this 
form, the sliding scale system has no “fodder basis” in 
any sense to which reasonable objection can be taken. 
It is merely a method of securing that the money wages 
paid from time to time’ shall be the real equivalent of the 
rates agreed upon when the basic wages were laid down. 
At such a time as the present, when price changes are 
uncertain, there are excellent reasons for adopting some 
system of this sort. 

Our main concern, however, is not to defend the sliding 
scale system in particular, but to urge the paramount 
importance of settlements which are real settlements and 
do not render almost inevitable the early recurrence of the 
dispute. It may be better to get a real settlement at the 
cost of a stoppage than to create an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty and mistrust fatal both to credit and to efficiency 
of working. The temptation of conciliators anxious to 
prevent a strike or lock-out is always to patch up a settle- 
ment of sorts without due regard to the underlying issues 
or the more distant consequences of their action. Their 
aim should be to make a settlement that will last, not for 
ever, but at least long enough to prevent the recurrence of 
the particular difficulties which have threatened a stoppage. 
Especially is this so when a tired world is anxiously seeking 
means of settling down, and when the uncertainty of the 
économie position is evidently among the main causes of 
unsettlement. The public is sick of crises; it is also sick 
of settlements which turn out, within a month or two, to 
have settled nothing. It will thank no one if a strike now 
is prevented at the cost of worse trouble in two or three 
months’ time. 





THE UNEXPECTED 
‘| = is no use denying it. Life is extraordinarily 


interesting. Things go on happening, and they 

are quite often not the things we expected to 
happen. We can see clearly enough as far as the turn of 
the road, but beyond that we do not know what surprise 
may be in store for us. So long as this possibility of surprise 
remains, there is small chance that we may suffer from 
boredom. We love surprise for its own sake. We like 
either giving a surprise or getting one. One of the sentences 
that have lingered in my memory since childhood is a 
sentence from a nigger minstrel sketch called The Surprise 
Party to which I was taken in a country village, and I 
fancy I treasure it because it is more crowded with surprise 
than any other sentence in English literature. It runs: 
“* But the surprise of the party that the surprise party sur- 
prised was nothing to the surprise of the surprise party that 
surprised them.” I have forgotten many sentences wiser 
and more beautiful than this, but I cannot grudge a corner 
of my memory to a sentence so redundant with the element 
that keeps life interesting. 

Even a Sunday morning at the seaside holds possibilities 
of surprise. I went down to spend the week-end with some 
friends at a boarding-house kept by some charming people 
at Worthing. On Sunday morning I heard a noise of 
shooting, but, as I knew there was a war going on somewhere 
or other in the Near East, I did not pay any particular 
attention to it. On leaving my room, however, I found 
the landlady’s daughter hurrying up the stairs. “‘ Oh, 
did you hear that shot ? ” she cried, breathless with agitation. 
I said that I did. ‘“‘ It shot Mrs. ,’ she said, naming 
the landlady, and trembling in hand and voice. I can assure 
you that to hear that your landlady has just been shot on 
a quiet Sunday morning is as surprising a thing as you could 
wish to happen to you. You ask, “ Where? How? Who 
did it? Have you sent for a doctor?” And you are 
a-quiver with excitement till you hear that, after all, the 
landlady is not dangerously wounded. The shot had come 
from nowhere, and had caught her in the back of the neck 
where she was washing potatoes beside an open window. 
It had drawn blood and raised a swelling, but, even now, 
she had so far recovered that, if you listened acutely, you 
could hear the swish of the water where she was back at 
work among the potatoes again. That was the second 
surprise—and a happy one. But then the Sunday dinner 
has to be prepared, no matter who shoots whom. After a 
time, the villain who fired the shot was discovered. He 
was out ratting with a gun on an allotment on the other 
side of the garden wall. One rat, in its effort to escape, 
had got up on the top of the wall and was running along it, 
when the man fired, missed the rat, and hit a very estimable 
lady instead. This, we may take it, caused a treble surprise. 
It surprised the man, it surprised the rat, and it surprised 
the lady. Later in the day, when the landlord was describing 
the incident, telling how his wife was standing at the scullery 
window when the shot struck her, he added gravely, “ And 
if the window hadn’t been open at the time, it would have 
been broken.” That, too, was a saying that charmed 
by its unexpectedness. Luckily, in real life, people very 
seldom say the inevitable thing. You never know what 
people will say. That is what makes their conversation 
always worth listening to. 

If you go to a strange town, however, even to Worthing, 
you will come on other unexpected things besides such, 
on the whole, melodramatic incidents as the shooting of 
landladies. Going out into the country on Saturday after- 
noon, for instance, I was surprised to find myself standing 
on a field-path and eagerly taking sides as a spectator in a 
football match between two teams of which I did not even 
know the names. One of the teams wore blue and white 
jerseys, the other wore chocolate and black; and, as I 
am in favour of almost anything blue except Government 
reports, I felt waves of partisan energy passing from me into 
o2 
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the blue-and-white players every time they made a. con- 
certed rush towards the others’ goal. The centre-forward 
of the team, I gathered, was called Jerry-Jack—a name 
somewhat unexpected—and, whenever the ball was kicked 
across within reach of his expert toes, there were excited 
laughing shouts of “* Go on, Jerry-Jack ! ” in which I silently 
joined. At last, after rush upon rush, with players tumbling 
and jumping quickly to their feet again, Jerry-Jack sent the 
ball like a bomb past the goalkeeper, and by all the rules 
I ought to have been more enthusiastic for the blue-and- 
whites than ever. What was my astonishment, however, 
to find that I was now filled with an aching desire to see the 
chocolate-and-blacks scoring a goal and making things 
equal again. My sympathies went out especially to one 
little chocolate-and-brown man with a very red face and a 
sweat-soaked mop of very red hair who always threw the 
ball in when it was kicked into touch (if that is the correct 
phrase). He worked so hard that it was a sin he should go 
unrewarded. I had scarcely begun to sympathise with 
him when he leaped into the air with his head aimed at 
the ball at the same time as an enemy player, and fell 
back on the field like a dead man. He was surrounded 
and rubbed by players on both sides, but, in spite of all 
their rubbing, he seemed unconscious when at length they 
carried him over the touch-line and laid him on the grass 
among the spectators and went on with their game. A 
football match, I suppose, is like a Sunday dinner: it must 
be gone on with, whatever happens. But I confess I felt 
aggrieved on behalf of the little red man, as I saw his wounded 
body lying neglected and forgotten on the grass while the 
blue-and-whites stormed more furiously than ever round 
the chocolate-and-black goal. After a few minutes he was, 

fortunately, able to sit up, and, a minute or two later he 
was limping back to his place on the field, and hurrying 
his dancing mop of red up and down in search of the hottest 
forefront of the battle. He was chasing after the ball 

near the blue-and-white lines when an enemy player charged 

into him in a way he obviously thought illegitimate. He 

left the match to look after itself, and rushed up to the 
player, with outstretched arm and finger wagging in fierce 
expostulation, his red face flaming. The referee, seeing 
the excitement, ran across, seized the player by the right 

hand, seized the little red man by his, fitted the two right 

hands together, and, surrounding them with his own, shook 

them warmly. Smiling and nodding, as much as to say 

that that was all right, he skipped off again to his work 

with his whistle. The little red man hesitated. Then he, 

too, though he did not go so far as to smile, nodded till 

his mop jumped, and ran off side by side with his enemy 

towards the thick of the play. Oh, holy spirit of sport, 

thou that dost lay the evil passions of men and teach them 
to behave according to the rules even amid the tumult 

and the shouting of the football field, without thee there 

could be no civilisation, but only a long contention without 

law, without honour, without obedience! It is a strange 
fact that, accustomed though we are to what is called 

sportsmanlike behaviour, each new instance of it delights 

us as though it were something that surpassed expectation. 

It is, no doubt, absurd ; but to see such an incident as the 

little red man shaking hands in reluctant but unquestioning 
obedience to the referee increases one’s confidence in the 
future of the white races. 

Even the accidents and incidents of the football field, 
however, do not bring the surprises of Worthing to an end. 
You have only to dip into a local guide-book to come on 
plenty of others. You will find, for instance, that a little 
way back from the sea is a village with a church and cottage 
associated with Thomas 4 Becket. Now, I am not par- 


ticularly interested in Thomas a Becket, but it gives me 
the surprise of the unexpected to discover that he lived 
near Worthing. Local associations always produce a thrill 
in many of us, even if they are associations with people 
who are scarcely more than a name in a schoolbook to us. 
We begin, indeed, almost to like any famous man who has 


lived in a town or village in which we happen to be spending 
an idle day. He belongs henceforth to the circle of our 
associations, if not to the circle of our friends. I shall 
always like Tom Paine better because he once lived in 
Lewes and because I once read the medallion saying so in 
the wall of a house when I was wandering about the streets 
with nothing to do but wait for a train. I shall always like 
Sir John Suckling better because he was once Member of 
Parliament for Bramber. And now I suppose I shall 
always like Thomas 4 Becket better because he once lived 
near Worthing, where I myself have in all my life spent 
only one brief week-end. And, indeed, if you read the 
guide-book, you will discover some surprisingly interesting 
things about him. You will discover that he was connected 
with the Abbey of Fécamp in Normandy, and that, probably 
or possibly, he was the first man to introduce his favourite 
flower, the lily of the valley, from France into England. 
You will also discover in the guide-book, as further evidence 
of the ancient connection between the hinterland of Worthing 
and the Abbey of Fécamp, that there is a little Continental 
bird that migrates every year to this part of England alone 
in order to eat the figs in Thomas a Becket’s garden. It is 
called the beccafico, or fig-eater. I confess this discovery 
gave me almost as great a surprise as the shooting of the 
landlady. It is a delightful notion that a little foreign 
bird should cross the sea every year for hundreds of years 
and select the figs in one tiny neighbourhood as though 
they were the best of all possible figs. Were there not figs 
at Steyning? How I should have made any little foreign 
bird welcome to the plumpest of them! Why, this hered- 
itary taste for the Archbishop’s figs is little short of a 
miracle. ‘It can’t be true,” I said, as I read it, hoping 
that it was. On returning to London, I téok down from 
the shelves an entirely cold-blooded work, The Handbook 
of British Birds, and turned up “ Fig-eater ” in the index. 
The index, alas! referred me to “ Garden Warbler,” and 
under “ Garden Warbler” I read : 

This is the pettychaps, beccafigo, or fig-eater of Willughby and 
Ray (Orn., pp. 216, 227). Jesse was assured by a resident at 
Worthing, “that the beccafico annually visits the fig-orchard near 
that place,” and he supposed (erroneously) that it was found in 
no other part of England (“‘ Gleanings,” iii., p. 78). 

That, I am afraid, is law-court evidence, and, when a man 
is able to quote things in brackets, the finest story in the 
world vanishes—for me, at least—into thin air. Luckily, 
the birds of real life are so differently distributed in different 
places that their appearance always produces as delightful 
a surprise as any story of the birds of the imagination. 
And so a London dweller, walking along by the sea 
at Worthing, will be charmed by the wheatear in the white 
skirt, that flies away in a semicircle over the rust-coloured 
shingle and hides in the tamarisk, its tail jerking nervously. 
The little ringed plovers, too, come when the tide is out 
and run over the wet sand with the speed of insects. As 
they fly off in a cloud with a silver lining at one’s approach, 
they utter that mournful, appealing whistle that is like 
a cry of small, frightened bird-ghosts, and that makes 
even the sands of a watering-place seem desolate as the 
shores of an uninhabited island. And then there are the 
sandpipers, marching from side to side, with their long, prying 
bills and devouring the helpless inhabitants of the sands 
that sometimes dance around their feet and set the sand- 
pipers dancing round after them. They are unexpectedly 
tame little birds that do not run away from a human being 
more than is necessary. Indeed, they are too busy looking 
for things to eat to notice a human being. Thus life, as 
we have agreed, is full of surprises. And I shall have 
another surprise if some ornithologist does not tell me that 
the bird I saw was not a sandpiper at all, but a dunlin. 
If he does, I shall be surprised that a dunlin’s bill should be 
so much longer than it is in the pictures in the bird-books. 
It is clear, in any case, that the unexpected may happen 
at Worthing as anywhere else. It is a good argument 
in favour of going away for the week-end. Y. ¥. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF NON- 
RESTRAINT IN THE TREATMENT 
OF INSANITY 


N the Report recently issued by the Departmental 
I Committee appointed to inquire into the truth of 
the charges brought in my book, The Experiences of 
an Asylum Doctor, against our system of asylum adminis- 
tration, occur these significant words :—“ Broadly speaking, 
the recovery rate in this country has been stationary for 
many years” (p. 66). In reality, according to the most 
reliable figures, it has been stationary for half a century. 
That in itself is a very disquieting fact. When one con- 
siders the immense advance that has been made in the 
sciences of surgery and (at least) preventive medicine in the 
last half-century, it is little less than a national scandal to 
be obliged to admit that our advance during the same period 
in mental or psychiatric medicine has been practically nil. 
There must be something radically wrong in our methods 
of treating the insane if we must still confess our impotence 
to minimise the incidence and extent of the baffling disease 
of insanity. Moreover, it is not only that as doctors we 
cannot alleviate the sum of one of the most poignant forms 
of human misery, but as social reformers and economists we 
cannot reduce the burden of taxation, estimated at six or 
seven millions a year, which the maintenance of some 
150,000 insane and feeble-minded paupers is costing the 
country. The treatment of insanity, therefore, raises 
questions as much economic as medical, the taxpayer is 
interested equally with the alienist, while its interest for 
the eugenist and social reformer is possibly greater still. 
That being so, nothing that throws any light upon this 
mysterious problem can be considered of less than urgent 
social importance. To investigate it with any chance of 
success it is necessary that we should probe at once to the 
centre, and discuss the root system upon which our institu- 
tional treatment of the insane has hitherto been based. 
When we do so we find that its keynote is the principle of 
indiscriminate and unintelligent Restraint; in plain lan- 
guage, that the predominant feature of our present methods 
of asylum administration is the prison-system. We treat 
our pauper insane for the most part not as mentally sick 
persons but as criminals. Our whole asylum system, as I 
have written elsewhere, with its gloomy barrack-buildings, 
its bolts and bars, its jangling keys, its confined airing- 
courts, its solitary cells, its prison-diet, prison-exercise, 
prison-discipline, prison-warders, and prison-dress, has 
been taken over en bloc from our system of treating crim- 
inals, at a time when that system was less humane and more 
vindictive than it is now. That may seem a strongly- 
worded opinion, but I am not alone in making it. Pro- 
fessor G. Robertson, Professor of Psychiatric medicine at 
Edinburgh University, has said practically the same thing. 
In a recent presidential address to the Medico-Psychological 
Association, he is reported as saying :—‘* Speaking broadly, 
the asylum had its origin in the prison, and neither in its 
construction nor administration has it yet emancipated 
itself completely from its prototype.” The objection which 
may occur to many readers that asylums are placed in 
very different surroundings to prisons does not affect the 
point. It is not the surroundings but the asylum atmo- 
sphere that is in question. The asylum may be placed 
in beautiful grounds and surrounded by beautiful gardens; 
it may even have an internal aspect of comfort and 
homeliness to the gratified eyes of asylum committees, 
and to the indiscriminating vision of visitors on visiting 
days, but all this is so much external polish and pretence 
so far as the inner life of the patients is concerned. It 
matters little to their feelings as captives that the ward- 
floors are brilliantly polished and beeswaxed, and the wards 
themselves often adorned with flowers and coloured prints, 
if every door is heavily barred and bolted, if the discipline 


is harsh and cruel, if all privacy and personal liberty is 
denied them, if their private possessions and even their 
clothes are confiscated, and they are made to feel at every 
turn, not that they are sick men and women who are being 
treated for a mental infirmity, but mental criminals, who 
will be set at liberty indeed if they give no trouble and make 
haste to get well, but for whom no one officially raises a 
finger to lighten their lot or expedite their recovery. A 
cage is not less a cage because its bars are gilded. What is 
the use of the beautiful grounds and gardens upon which 
the Association of Mental Nurses lays so much stress, if 
they are reserved for the medical superintendent and the 
assistant medical officers, if none of the nursing staff are 
allowed to enjoy them, and only a select few of the patients 
are permitted to work in them as convicts under the eyes of 
their gaolers? 

This may seem a gloomy and forbidding picture, but no 
one who has ever been confined in an asylum will doubt its 
truth. And it is those who are or have been confined in 
asylums, whether as patients or attendants, who alone know 
the truth of asylum life. We do not go to the governor of a 
prison, or to the prison-doctor or chaplain for the real truth 
of a prisoner’s existence. We goto the prisoners them- 
selves. Similarly, the public will never learn the real truth 
about asylums till they take it not from the Board of Control 
or the visiting committees, not even from the medical 
staff, but from the inmates or ex-inmates themselves. 

Is it contended, then, the reader may ask, that all 
restraint should be done away with in our institutional 
treatment of the insane? By no means. Restraint of 
some kind, even forcible restraint, is sometimes necessary 
for the more violent and dangerous forms of chronic insanity, 
as it is for cases of acute mania. The latter are, as a rule, 
hospital cases, and do not really enter into this purview. 
They are not only mad, they are dangerously ill, and as a 
rule quite unconscious of what is being done to them. 
But with many forms of chronic mania it is very different, 
and it is with the subject of these that I am especially 
dealing. The uninstructed public is in the habit of believing 
that most inmates of asylums are dangerous homicidal and 
suicidal lunatics. This is very far from being the case. 
Large numbers of insane people are quite orderly and in- 
offensive persons. And even of those of a violent and re- 
fractory type, only a very few stand in need of any forcible 
restraint. Indeed, it may be said with truth that most 
cases of the violent and refractory types of mental disorder 
are produced by restraint much oftener than they are cured 
by it. Of the uselessness and worse in the long run of 
methods of physical coercion, even in the most violent 
cases, all experienced superintendents will bear witness, 
and certainly all the victims of it. This applies chiefly 
to mechanical and manual restraint—though chemical 
restraint by means of powerful drugs has effects which, 
though different, are equally bad. In fact, as a well-known 
authority says, the use, especially the hypodermic use, of 
powerful sedatives “is only a refined substitute for hitting 
a patient over the head with a club.” 

Violence only breeds violence, just as refractory wards 
make refractory patients. The psychological reason for 
this is self-evident. The outstanding features of all 
insanity are suggestibility and loss of self-control. To 
suggest by your treatment that a patient is dangerous and 
needs forcibly restraining is often to create in him that very 
violence which it is sought to control, and to suggest to him 
his own inability, of which he may not be conscious, to 
control it. All those who have ever been insane and have 
recovered can testify to the fact. In that wonderful book, 
A Mind that found itself, written by C. W. Beers, who had 
himself been insane, and had been brutally treated in two 
out of the three asylums in which he had been confined, this 
truth is emphasised over and over again. He says :—* It 
was the repression and wilful frustration of reasonable 
desires which kept me a seeming maniac and made seeming 
maniacs of others. Whenever I was released from lock and 
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key and allowed to mingle with the so-called violent patients, 
I was surprised to find that comparatively few were by nature 
troublesome or noisy ” (p. 16). And again :—‘ Some wild 
animals can be clubbed into a semblance of obedience, yet 
it is a treacherous obedience at best, and justly so. And 
that is the only kind of obedience into which a man can be 
clubbed.” 

But, quite apart from the evil effect of all unnecessary 
restraint upon the patients is its effect upon those in charge 
of them. A system founded on physical restraint—and in 
this term is included mechanical, manual, and medical 
restraint—of necessity breeds in attendants and nurses the 
conviction that in treating the insane the first and final aim 
is to cow them and keep them cowed. The system may in 
theory inculcate the principles of moral suasion and kindness, 
but in practice its aims are in all too evident opposition to 
these principles. And attendants are not slow to learn 
the object-lesson provided them, and to improve upon it. 
To quote Mr. Beers again :—‘In every institution con- 
ducted on the principle of restraint the very atmosphere 
is brutalising. Place a bludgeon in the hand of any man 
with instructions to use it when necessary, and the gentler 
and more humane methods of persuasion are naturally for- 
gotten or deliberately abandoned.” In this and in all 
similar cases cruelty becomes a lust and grows by what it 
feeds on. 

But even were some form of restraint necessary for the 
worst and more violent cases, to apply it indiscriminately 
and unintelligently to all is wanton cruclty. To herd quiet 
and inoffensive with troublesome cases, to lock all patients 
up because a few may need this precaution, to condemn all 
to the same rigid discipline and unsightly dress (and the 
exceptions are so few as to be negligible) is to manufacture 
in the late Dr. Maudsley’s telling phrase, “ asylum-made 
lunatics,” and to retard the recovery of most curable cases. 
It is to go counter to the most elementary principles upon 
which rational medical treatment is conducted. What 
would we think of a hospital where fevers and operations, 
broken bones and diseased lungs, were all treated in the 
same wards and submitted to the same routine? Yet to 
herd together epileptics and melancholiacs, vicious dements 
and incipient mental cases, worse still, to lock them all up 
together, is just as irrational. These statements will be 
denied, of course, by asylum authorities, and there are no 
doubt exceptions to their universal application, but broadly 
speaking they are true. And not until we discriminate in 
our treatment of the mentally sick as we do of the physically 
sick will they cease to be true. And certainly not till we 
substitute, whenever possible, the principle of Non-Restraint 
for Restraint can we expect our recovery-rate in insanity to 
be otherwise than stationary. Upon what lines such sub- 
stitution is possible will be dealt with in a later article. 

Montacu Lomax. 


Correspondence 
THE BONDEL SCANDAL 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to trespass once more upon your 
space in order to draw attention to a feature of exceptional 
importance in connection with what is erroneously called the 
Bondel Rising (there was in fact no “ rising ”’) ? 

The general supervision of the Mandatory Administration of 
the League of Nations is, it will be remembered, under a Per- 
manent Commission of eight persons, yet so far as the present 
Assembly is concerned the members would have been left in 
complete ignorance of the whole of this deplorable incident had 
it not been for outside agencies. The members learned of this 
incident, in fact, solely through the columns of Taz New Srates- 
MAN, and by the enterprise of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society in reprinting, with your permission, and 
distributing the article. Apart from this no other source ef 


information was available to the Assembly ! 


It is important to bear in mind that when the first authentic 
and detailed reports reached Europe the Permanent Mandates 
Commission was actually in session, and steps were at once 
taken to bring the information to their notice. So far as the 
public knows, the Permanent Mandates Commission was unable 
to take cognisance of these reports beyond expressing the hope 
that next year they might be “fully informed regarding the 
cause, extent and nature of disorders, and their repression, which 
have recently occurred in certain parts” of South-West Africa. 
Moreover, in spite of the resolutions of M. Bellegarde, and the 
strong feeling on the subject in the Assembly, no statement was 
made of League activity in the matter. The apparent helpless- 
ness of the Permanent Mandates Commission was strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that during a fairly long speech by Madame 
Wicksell, the only member of the Commission to speak in the 
Assembly, there was not one word uttered upon the question ! 

This impotence surely points to the urgent need for securing 
some reforms in the powers and procedure of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission.—Yours, etc., Joun H. Harris. 

Geneva. 

September 21st. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST ASSOCIATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 


Srr,—May I venture to call the attention of your readers to the 
existence of the above Society, which forms a useful centre for 
focusing the interest and sympathies of those British subjects 
who are distressed by the pitiful exhibition of the present Govern- 
ment’s handling of Eastern affairs, and are anxious to bring about 
a peaceful state of things in the Near and Middle East by urging 
principles of justice and fair dealing towards the Mohammedan 
world, as well as towards the other nations concerned ? 

The Near and Middle East Association includes the names of 
many members of both Houses of Parliament, and of a large 
number of business men associated with Eastern trade. The 
subscription is almost nominal. 

For the last four years the British Government, mainly owing 
to the interference of certain Ministers in matters outside their 
own province, and to the combined obstinacy, subservience and 
indecision of others directly responsible, has steadily alienated 
the respect and aroused the enmity of the Moslem community. 
It has thereby created a serious danger to the Empire—not only 
in the Near East and Asia Minor, but in Egypt, Arabia and 
India as well. The recklessness of this course has only been 
equalled by the callous manner in which the Greeks, urged on 
by the Premier to an adventurous career in Smyrna and beyond, 
have now been left by him to bear the consequences of their 
folly in trusting to his word. And, to mend matters, recourse 
is now had to the bellicose rattling of a sabre, which the common 
sense of the British nation, it is sincerely hoped, will never allow 
to be drawn. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the present crisis, the Near 
and Middle East Association stands for the possession of Anatolia 
and Constantinople by the Turks; the peaceful evacuation by 
the Greeks of Eastern, and the creation of a neutral buffer State 
in Western, Thrace; the freedom of the Straits; guarantees 
for the protection of minorities—as long as they behave them- 
selves ; sympathetic but knowledgeable treatment of Moslem 
religious susceptibilities ; the opening up of internal and external 
trade by practical economic methods; the elimination of Bol- 
shevist interference ; and the laying down—and adhering to— 
of a definite and broad-minded policy in accordance with the 
principles of justice and British security.—Yours, etc., 

Epwarp GLEICHEN, 
Acting Chairman. 
7 St. James’s Terrace, N.W. 8. 


THE NECESSITY OF HOUSING 


To the Ediior of THe New SrTaTesMANn. 

Sir,—You rightly call attention in your last issue to the 
great need of houses for thousands of our citizens. But should 
we not try to suggest some new system which would have better 
results than those lately in use? As it only cost a penny on 
the rates, the local councils allowed all power to be taken from 
them, and saw London officials ordering, first, most extravagant, 
and, later, most mean dwellings to be provided. ; 

Often the governing idea seemed to be pointed gables, with 
roofs at such a slope that the bedrooms scarcely allowed space 
to stand upright in. We want to go back to the natural English 
plan of freedom and responsibility for our locally elected councils. 
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They should plan and build houses suited to their own local 
needs, subject only to reasonable suggestions of town-planning 
and sanitation. 

The central authority must give grants or subsidies both to 
councils and to private builders, so long as it does not allow 
free trade in house-letting. For no one can build at a fair 
profit, whether for wage-earners or for those who have only 
about £300 to £500 a year. 

Before the war country landlords never raised their rents 
much above £5 a year. They knew if they did wages must 
go up in proportion. Therefore no builder could afford to 
build for the working people in the country, as they could not 
pay a fair rent on 15s. a week wages. Wages are now about 
80s., but it is not certain how long they will be so. The 
farmers talk of reductions, and yet as they are no fair rents 
can be paid for cottages. 

The truth is, subsidies to housing are subsidies to employers, 
and help to keep down wages ; indirectly all of us should reap 
a return in low prices, but landlords and farmers come in first. 
In a country village I know, the old £5 rents are being raised 
now to about £6 10s. The legal notice stated that about 10s. 
of this £1 10s. increase is due to higher rates; the £1 is to cover 
other expenses, especially repairs. If these were properly 
done, the £1 would be spent many times over. Some of the 
houses should be pulled down and new ones built for the 
occupants. In several of these cottages the old father and 
mother still live with a married son or daughter and their 
little ones. Such a household cannot find decent room to live 
or sleep either in these old places or in the new Government 
cramped bedrooms. 

Yet it is a great economy when there are three good bedrooms 
or even four in a good cottage and the grandfather helps toward 
the rent. They are often much better off than if they lived 
quite alone. A good cottage of this type would cost from 
£850 to £400 at least now, inclusive of everything, land, part 
of well, etc. Five per cent. on this £400 would be £20; a 
private builder should have 7} per cent., or £30. The annual 
expenses of taxes, rates, insurance and repairs would be 
another £20 at least. So here is £40 to £50 a year, say, 15s. 
or £1 a week, as a fair rental for a labourer who earns 30s. 
He can pay now about 5s. a week rent, especially if he 
has a growing son at work, or if his parents, living with him, 
help towards the rent. The remaining 10s. of the weekly 
rent must be met in two ways—either his wages must 
go up to meet it, or the State must give £26 a year on every 
new house that is built for some time to come. This should be 
offered to local authorities and to private builders for every 
house built of a certain grade. This grade would be sufficiently 
high to allow all whose income is below say £500 a year to hire 
them, at a rent in proportion to their means. Any rent over 
a minimum rate should be returnable to the Government, but 
this minimum rate would vary in different places, and builders 
would be allowed a wider margin of profit than local authorities, 
so long as they built well. There should be no minute inter- 
ference by the Government officials; their duties might be 
to closely inspect the balance-sheets of the Trusts which control 
the cost of building materials, with power to fix prices which 
would only allow a fair profit on the capital invested honestly 
in the enterprise. This fixing of prices worked well during the 
war; it should work well in our war for health.—Yours, etc., 

Herpert A. Day. 


FOOZLING 
To the Editor of Tur New SraTesMaAn. 

Sir,—When I was young I admit I had leanings towards a 

republicanism which was capable, at any rate, of verbal ferocity. 
I would have rid the world, if I could, of all Kings and Priests ; 
I despised those who bowed to them ; Kings were recipients of 
reverence and devotion which ought to be bestowed elsewhere. 
If you had asked me where, I should have failed to give a definite 
answer in a sentence. I should have had to deliver a speech. 
Crowns must go because they are red-herrings across the path 
of humanity—that would have been my theme. 
_ With increasing years the complexity of things has been borne 
in upon me. I have grown ready to consider the practical 
advantages of monarchy, and more indulgent also to all forms 
and traditions which appeal to the imagination of the people. 
“Royalty is good enough for them,” I have said that in my 
heart. But now and again some exhibition of foolish popular 
interest in royal personages rouses the old feeling. 

Nearly seven thousand people assembled to see the Prince 
of Wales drive off from the first tee of St. Andrew’s golf-course 
last Wednesday. Under fire from hundreds of cameras, accom- 


panied by the rattle of cinematograph machines, the young man 
not unnaturally missed his stroke. This event has been given 
in all the papers a prominence second only to the immediate 
threat of war in the Near East. “ The Prince’s Duffed Drive ” 
will be seen on all the screens to-night, and has been made the 
subject of yards and yards of printed comment. It is not, of 
course, the Prince who is “ the foozler ” ; he is only the innocent 
cause of “ foozling” in others. But the effect of such pre- 
posterous fuss is to rouse in many latent republican sentiments. 
—Yours, etc., OLIVER HACKTHORN. 

September 28th. 

[What is the good of having a Royal Family if you do not 
make a “fuss” of them. That, quite seriously, is what they 
are for; and the function which they thus perform seems indis- 
pensable.—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


THE LAND OF SHAMS 


GENTLEMAN writing last week in Toe NEw 
STATESMAN has misunderstood me. He 
admits that “it is very hard to exaggerate 
the superiority of the German town to the 

English in artistic and intellectual life,”” but declares 
that I have accomplished this hard feat. Well, 
that is possible; but he goes on to say that 
what I should do to “encourage the woefully low 
level of art and interest in art in London is not 
to indulge in this cheap Cockney sneer at the expense 
of seven-eighths of Great Britain but to persuade the 
artist who can do so to return ‘into the cave ’—or 
the mud-pie—from which he came, so as to spread 
there the light of metropolitan culture.” 

Let me say at once that I am not a Cockney, but a 
provincial. There is no need for me to “repeat ten 
times nightly, before sleeping, Mr. Desmond Mac- 
Carthy’s excellent sentences on ‘ Provincialism,’ or to 
say to myself, ‘ provincialism will teach me proportion, 
perspective and humility.” As a provincial, these 
qualities come naturally to me—on the authority of 
that least provincial of critics, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. 
However, like most provincials who possess “ propor- 
tion, perspective and humility,” I have left for London, 
and my native province is now in such state as I dare 
not contemplate. But having arrived in London and 
surveyed the country, I find no inducement to indulge 
in “cheap Cockney sneers.” What is good in London 
is the work of the provincials who have collected there, 
bringing with them their “ proportion, perspective and 
humility.” As for the Cockneys, the Londoners, the 
five or six million inhabitants of Suburbia—well, God 
help them, for they certainly are incapable of helping 
themselves ! 

The fact Englishmen have got to face is that their 
self-complacency surpasses that of any other race on 
the globe. No doubt there are in the history of our 
nation achievements of which any people might be 
proud, but they belong to the past. The Englishman of 
to-day is not the Englishman of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ; he seems to me definitely inferior, and 
what virtue remains is the possession of an incredibly 
small proportion of our population. I believe that the 
artistic life of a nation is the measure of its real virtue, 
and if we admit—as I think every informed person will 
admit—that our artistic life is inferior to that of Ger- 
many and France, then we have real cause for heart- 
burning. 

Now, I want to try to show the relation between 
artistic values and ordinary human values. I went 
about a week ago to Brighton to hear the first per- 
formance of Mr. Adrian Beecham’s opera, The Merchant 
of Venice. 1 found that the composer had set the text 
of Shakespeare’s play to music. Mr. Adrian Beecham 
is seventeen years old; he is the son of a wealthy and 
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distinguished musical amateur, Sir Thomas Beecham ; 
yet there is in his family so little artistic sense—and by 
that I mean so little sense of “‘ proportion, perspective 
and humility ’’—so little “ perception,” in short—that 
there was no one to pull the young composer up and say 
to him: How can you think it worth while to give the 
public a substitute for Shakespeare ? If we ponder this 
phenomenon for a moment we shall be startled by the 
complete absence of artistic sense it reveals. For, 
consider! The Merchant of Venice is a stage-poem, the 
work of our acknowledged greatest poet. Does it not 
contain : 

The moon shines bright : in such a night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 

And they did make no noise, in such a night 

Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls 

And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Where Cressid lay that night. 


In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 


Upon the wild sea-banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


Is this poetry or is it nothing—a mere collection of 
words? If it is poetry then it is complete in itself. 
We should no more want to sing the words than we 
should want to eat them. The one idea should be as 
inconceivable as the other and, I maintain, is as incon- 
ceivable to all those who really perceive the poetry. 
Our use of words in a non-poetic way for daily business 
obscures the fact that poetry is an art of words as music 
is an art of sounds. Poetry is as distinct from words as 
music is distinct from the bell-clangs of trams, the 
hootings of motor-cars and the noises of our voices. 

Can one imagine anyone who understood music 
wanting to set a Beethoven Quartet to words? The 
only music that is set to words is bad music—.e., music 
that is not sufficiently music. Conversely, the only 
poetry that can be set to music is bad poetry—.e., 
poetry that is not sufficiently poetry. In this country, 
where we prefer substitutes to the real thing, we get 
Beecham-Shakespeare instead of Shakespeare, and 
Shakespeare-Beecham instead of Beecham, just as we 
get nut-butter instead of butter and egg-powders 
instead of eggs. 

In no other country in Europe do we get this extra- 
ordinary consumption of substitutes. I remember 
being told by a tea-planter that the best genuine Indian 
tea is pale and of delicate aroma like the China teas, but 
that as the English public cannot appreciate this delicate 
flavour, but has a palate ruined by pickles and pre- 
served meats, and demands something “strong ’— 
inferior tea with stalks and twigs—‘rubbish’’—he 
called it—is shovelled in and the Englishman gets the 
nauseating, dark, poisonous fluid which he desires. 
Where else in Europe but in these islands do we find 
such a universal consumption of tinned and preserved 
foods? Londoners have no more palate than they 
have artistic sense. It is almost impossible to get in 
London restaurants fresh, unpreserved cream. The 
public shows as complete an indifference to the fact that 
80 or 90 per cent. of our milking cows are infected with 
tuberculosis as it does to the fact that 90 per cent. of 
our theatres perform rubbish and 90 per cent. of our 
newspapers print it. The food in any average French 
or German restaurant, cheap or expensive, will be far 
better than in the average restaurant of the equivalent 
rank in England. This in spite of the fact that 
Germany, if not France, is a considerably poorer 
country. What does all this mean? It means simply 
that our public is less alive, less intelligent, less critical. 
It is more easily deceived and its reactions are cruder. 

The relation between bad food and bad music is 
a simple and direct one. People fed with inferior 
food, with cheap substitutes for butter and eggs and 
with adulterated milk and bread, will have enfeebled 
and degenerated senses. How can London’s millions 









discern the difference between good and bad music 
when they cannot discern the difference between good 
and bad food? It is not a question of money. If 
the public demanded fresh cream in their popular 
restaurants, fresh cream would be forthcoming. It 
costs no more, but the average Londoner simply gulps 
down what is put before him with complete indis- 
crimination. It is not owing to popular demand that 
the standard of the Queen’s Hall Promenades is as high 
as it is. It is kept at that level by Sir Henry Wood 
and a tiny minority of musicians and critics. You 
can prove this almost any night by studying the 
applause given by the audience—and it must be remem- 
bered that this audience itself is an extremely select 
one. It numbers a few thousands among London’s 
millions. Even musicians who ought to know better 
get corrupted by the public’s appetite for impure 
amalgams and admixtures, an appetite which may be 
likened to a diseased dog’s craving for garbage. I see 
that Mr. Bliss has written a “Colour” symphony, but 
what we want Mr. Bliss to write is a “‘ Music’ symphony ! 
Perhaps this title is not of Mr. Bliss’s choosing, but, 
whether or no, there can be little doubt about its being 
the right sort of title to catch the public. Just as 
Blank’s Custard Powder advertised in golden colours 
on our railway stations makes our Londoners’ mouths 
water as custard made from fresh eggs would never do, 
so Mr. Bliss’s “Colour” symphony will arouse far 
more interest than “mere” music. But it will not 
interest the people who really care for and understand 
colours any more than it will interest those who under- 
stand music. These are, however, so few as hardly 
to count. For our country, from its Prime Minister 
to its religion and its food, is almost entirely bogus. 
Yet nothing will shake our self-complacency. 

W. J. TURNER. 


Drama 
SECRETS 


ECRETS, the new play by Rudolf Besier and May 
Edginton at the Comedy Theatre, will be compared 
inevitably with Milestones. It is a tale of youth 

and age in three acts of different periods, with a prologue 
and epilogue of the present day. In this field, clearly, all 
manner of dramatic material can be mined, from political 
and social history to the progress of mechanical invention 
or the simple contrast of the crinoline with the bustle and 
the short skirt. It is to the credit of the authors of Secrets 
that they know exactly where to stake out their claim and 
how to work it. Their sphere is that of inquiry into matters 
of purely domestic and private concern—the sort of common- 
place and important secrets that exist in all families; and 
the march of the outer world is very wisely left alone. 
The result is pure gold of the theatre, if the inspiration 
of good acting is to count for everything. The drawback 
is a certain monotony of effect inseparable from the 
subject. It is an article of faith with your milestoner, 
or elliptical playwright, that people do not change; 
they only grow older and older and older. If they were 
really to change, his occupation would be gone, for we 
should want to know what had happened in the last twenty 
years’ jump from age toage. No; we must believe devoutly 
that old Lady Carlton was always too good for old Sir John 
Carlton, who lies at death’s door. She was too good for 
him half a century ago, when he was a simple clerk and she 
was a crinolined beauty locked in her room by terrible 
early-Victorian parents; but he looked so handsome and 
was so brave that she ran away with him at the first time 
of asking. She was too good for him, also, in the Wild 
West to which they emigrated together in search of a 
fortune ; for he began by lynching cattle thieves, and when 
their friends retaliated by besieging the shanty, it was 
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her revolver shot, fired at just the right moment, that 
saved the situation. She was much too good for him 
—almost angelically too good—when they came back as 
wealthy people to London Society and he began a guilty 
intrigue with a lady in a bustle, whom Queen V ictoria 
had several times very properly declined to receive at 
Court. She is still too good for him ; but when his cracked 
voice calls from the sick-room, “ I want you, Mary,” she 
goes to him: it has always been her way to do the thing 
that John wanted. This sort of play writes itself; but 
the authors have guided the fountain-pen of Time feelingly, 
and there is a charm in some of the passages (notably the 
elopement scene) that eludes summary. 

Oddly enough, it is the most monotonous character, the 
excellent Lady Carlton, who comes out most effectively. 
Beside her the figure of the husband, who might be con- 
sidered much more human in view of his lapses from grace, 
appears a perfect stick. They are all perfect sticks by com- 
parison with this graceful and likeable creature, who redeems 
the mustiest scenes of Victorian household tyranny by the 
fragrance of her bearing; who gives distinction to the 
familiar battle of the Wild West shanty (how like a bad film 
it would be without her!); and who positively plucks at 
our heart-strings as she sits among her children in the 
drawing-room of 1890, opposing a matronly dignity that 
would be Roman if it were not so delicate, to the coarse 
outer world where husbands are unfaithful and relatives 
mercenary. Miss Fay Compton gives a performance that 
is beautifully composed and evidently felt. She has the 
temperament for this kind of work, and lends it reality : 
it is not her fault if the light that is thrown on the family 
skeleton emerging from the cupboard is distinctly of the 
roseate shade. Mr. Leon Quartermaine begins splendidly, 
because he has a unique understanding of young men who 
sweep crinolined young ladies off their feet. He grows 
dubious as a strong man of the Wild West (bless his heart ') 
and actually impossible when he is asked to be the successful 
husband of forty-five asking pardon for his infidelities. 
One comes away from the theatre with a sense of having 
seen an excellent play of its kind, but with a prejudice 
against the practice of skipping chapters in the book of 
life, which seems to involve missing most of the subtleties 
of character. The observer who reiterates his “ plus ¢a 
change, plus il reste ’” has always been rather tiresome as a 
cynic, and he cannot be much more interesting as a senti- 
mentalist. But Secrets may very well be seen for Miss 


Compton’s sake. 
ASHLEY DUKEs. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
"Tet admirable couple, M.M. Bouvard and Pecuchet, 


had, in the course of their many disillusions, reason 

to deplore the sameness of tragedy. During his 
period of savage literary research M. Pecuchet: “ Avala 
deux Pharamond, trois Clovis, quatre Charlemagne, 
plusieurs Philippe-Auguste, une foule de Jeanne d’Arc, 
et bien des Marquises de Pompadour, et des Conspirations de 
Cellamare. Presque toutes lui parurent plus bétes que 
les romans. Car il existe pour le théatre une histoire 
convenue, que rien ne peut détruire. Louis XI. ne manquera 
pas de s’agenouiller devant les figurines de son chapeau ; 
Henri IV. sera constamment jovial ; Marie Stuart pleureuse, 
Richelieu cruel, enfin tous les caractéres se montrent d’un 
seul bloc, par amour des idées simples et respect de l’ignor- 
ance, si bien que le dramaturge, loin d’élever, abaisse ; 
au lieu d’instruire, abrutit.” Mary Stuart has indeed wept 
through the centuries and Mr. Drinkwater has found her 
still unwilling to be comforted. But she has been a pathos, 
not a tragedy queen, and we are now asked to believe that 
the proud, the accomplished, the Amazonian Mary, who 
led her army into battle at Langside, and stirred the chilly 
cockles of John Knox himself, belonged to the painful com- 








pany of the “ Misunderstood,” was in fact just a Galsworthy 
heroine raised to the purple. This seems improbable but 
should not be allowed to interfere with artistic judgments. 
For all we know, the Agamemnon may have been a gross 
libel on Clytemnestra, but she lived so long ago that we have 
no complexes about her character. M. Pecuchet was too 
severe a moralist. A romantic heroine must, however, 
have one quality ; she must appear in some way or other 
an important member of the human race. But Mr. Drink- 
water shows us merely a flapper, discontented with her 
young men, sentimentalising incessantly about love, and 
never being thoroughly serious. Such people are true to 
life, but they have not in them the stuff of tragedy. There 
is also a great deal of talk about France, where the sun is 
always shining and the grapes always ripe. Such is not 
my recollection of Paris and Lorraine, which are, as with 
Mary, my two spiritual homes. Still, let it pass. The climate 
is slightly superior to that of Scotland. But if Mary’s one 
object was to flirt in fine weather, why ever did she leave 
France? The real reason was that she had a serious idea 
of politics. But here, though Mary hurriedly dispatches 
a little business (in some of the best-written passages of the 
play), her relations are very tender, even with the English 
Ambassador, and we are back in a minute to the “love.” 
Love is as good a subject as any other. Mr. Drinkwater 
wants to make it do too much. “ Simplification” is the 
first essence of art, but Mr. Drinkwater has simplified so 
much that precious little else remains, and the would-be- 
impassioned sentences become simply flat. 

Mary (io Bothwell): Listen. You woo well and boldly, at least. 
Better than Darnley ever did, and Riccio has no more than a little 
elegance. And he whines. Sodid Darnley. But you have courage. 
You are aflame and I kindle—yes, I tell you so much. What 
then ? Should we leave Scotland? No. Queens are limed. 
And here, what is there for us but stealthy moments, fugitive ? 
I should burn to them ; but they would add but more smother to 
my life. I do not know what may come. I love you, yes, if you 
will, but no hope is in it, none. For I must tell you. I am of those 
who must be loved always, for all things, for there to be any peace 
in love. If you or any man could fathom that—ah, then ! 


This is the nodal passage of the play, giving us the motif to 
the tragedy and the key to Mary’s deep uncharted nature. 
But it is not poetry, and it is insufficient, with all the in- 
sufficiency of the play, which has, like Riccio, “only a 
little elegance.” 

Mr. Drinkwater has evidently before his eyes the great 
exemplars of restraint. There are no more excellent, but 
also no moré dangerous, models ; for in this form of dramatic 
art it is impossible to get back on the swings what you have 
lost on the roundabouts. There are no swings, and the 
descent is easy from restraint to bathos. Still, Mr. Drink- 
water is in earnest, and for this reason it is an excellent thing 
that the Everyman Theatre company courageously give us the 
opportunity of not only reading but of seeing Mary Stuart, 
with a whole new act added, without its seeming to matter— 
in itself a severe reflection on the play as a work of art. The 
whole evening was a triumph of production, and for Miss 
Laura Cowie in particular, who most valiantly made bricks 
without straw. She was so beautiful, so graceful in every 
gesture, so dignified to the tips of her fingers, that I felt 
there was no part she could not adorn. Mr. Scott, too, 
gave a first-rate performance of Riccio and Mr. Harcourt 
Williams was excellent as Darnley. The scene was beautiful, 
the dresses delightful, and none of the acting in any way bad. 
In fact, the production made me feel optimistic, not only 
about the Everyman Theatre, but ebout the English stage. 

Mr. Drinkwater has a scholarly and serious mind. But 
the great success of that extremely opportune rather than 
magnificent play, Abraham Lincoln, has earned him a reputa- 
tion as a writer of historical drama, which this play certainly 
does not uphold. It is only fair to add that I was in a 


hopeless minority, a full house receiving the play with a 

rare enthusiasm. But, then, who would play the curmud- 

geon when Miss Cowie was curtseying behind the footlights ? 
Francis BIRRELL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N examination of publishers’ autumn announcements 
A shows that the spate of books on psycho-analysis 
is shrinking to what is comparatively a mere 
trickle. This is well. For the quality of the books dealing 
with this important and engaging department of research 
has been on the whole very poor. Psycho-analysis has 
attracted a great number of ardent third-rate minds, men 
and women who are less interested in arriving at true 
conclusions than in reaching sweeping striking conclusions, 
and whose power of weighing evidence is insignificant 
compared with the strength of their impulse to preach and 
dogmatise. After sampling some of these books, the 
reader sighs give me Self-Help and Doctor Smiles. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, the general interest in psycho-analysis con- 
tinues to spread. To make a rough guess at the status at 
the moment of the theory, I should say that, thanks to the 
flood of unbalanced books on the subject, the possible 
importance of psycho-analysis was more widely realised 
than ever, while those who study it are becoming more 
conscious that the evidence on which it is based requires 
a great deal more sifting, and that many of the most interest- 
ing corollaries of the theory ought to be queried. Much 
surprise has been expressed that the seventh international 
Congress of Psycho-Analysts, now being held in Berlin, is 
sitting in private, the Press not being admitted. Neither 
the place of meeting nor the agenda has been published. 
This has been attributed to a leading article in the Times 
of last Saturday by the Times correspondent in Berlin. 
It is mere plausible to suppose that the decision is due to 
prudence. They do not want the public butting in; they 
do not want to have journalists snatching spicy morsels 
and dishing them up for an ignorant public. 

% * * 


Last year psycho-analysis was discussed at the Head- 
masters’ Conference. According to Dr. Fielding-Ould, who 
writes (the Times, September 27th) that he has had “ an 
opportunity of meeting many schoolmasters and hearing 
their views, the prevalent idea with them seemed to be 
that psycho-analysis afforded a safe and easy way of probing 
nto the souls of their pupils, and that the sooner its methods 
were introduced into all schools the better.”’ He adds, 
“I need hardly say that, characteristically, these opinions 
were based on an entirely superficial knowledge.” Note, 
he does not say he has talked to many headmasters who 
were at the Conference ; it would indeed be surprising if 
such a cautious, conservative body of men expressed such 
views. I do not think there is much ground for his uneasi- 
ness, but his statement is interesting as showing the general 
disposition to believe in psycho-analysis. 

* * * 

Freud’s theory of the unconscious, and the part it plays 
in everyone’s life, has not escaped the fate which few 
scientific theories escape, namely, of being carried further 
than the evidence will warrant by its supporters. It has 
interested the world because it seems of such wide appli- 
cation outside medical practice, though it was reached 
through the study of diseased minds; and it has gained 
acceptance not so much by virtue of the cures which are 
adduced as evidence of its truth as through its general 
congruity with evidence supplied by the ordinary man’s 
observation of his own mental activity and that of his 
friends. The great change which Freud has introduced 


in current psychology is that he recognises the process 
of forgetting—especially of unpleasant experience—as an 
active process, by which such experience is thrust out of 
consciousness and kept out of it mechanically afterwards 
(The Censorship). 


The older psychology accounted for 


our remembering anything by the fact that the experience 
in question was either repeated or interesting to us, 
emotionally, i.e., either pleasant or unpleasant ; forgetting 
was taken as a passive process which did not require 
explanation. According to Freud, many morbid mental 
and bodily conditions are due to these suppressed experi- 
ences. He, and most of his followers, have laid special 
stress upon the part played by sexual experience in these 
cases. In reading him, it is important to remember that 
the word sexual has a far wider, vaguer meaning than 
the ordinary meaning. The most levelheaded and judicious 
book on the subject I have come across is the second edition 
of Instinct and the Unconscious, by the late W. H. R. Rivers 
(Cambridge University Press, 16s.). The book is not 
chiefly concerned with Freud’s theory, but it contains 
admirable discussions of it. “‘The general aim of it is 
to put into a biological setting the system of psycho- 
therapy which came to be generally adopted in Great 
Britain in the treatment of psycho-neuroses during the 
war.” 
* * * 

Some attempts have been made to apply the methods 
of psycho-analysis to literature. Such as I have looked 
at are uninteresting. Freud analysed a novel by Jensen, 
called Gradiva. The story and the analysis have been 
published in English, but the translation is so very bad 
that the book is unreadable. Mr. Albert Mordell’s book 
The Erotic Motive in Literature (Liveright, New York) is 
typical of the poorest of such attempts. On the first page 
he says, “ the terms ‘ unconscious’ and ‘ erotic’ are almost 
synonymous,” which shows his ignorance of an enormous 


mass of facts. 
* * * 


Mr. Albert Mordell’s analytical apparatus is more imposing 
than his results; he comes to the conclusion, for example, 
that Gautier was “an unconscious worshipper of physical 
beauty”; most people have concluded rather that he was 
a highly conscious one. Mr. Mordell “ discovers” that 
Charlotte Bronté’s love for M. Heger influenced her work; 
others without his method have arrived at a similar con- 
clusion. Only when he ventures upon saying something 
new do we doubt if it is true ; for instance, when he suggests 
that Mr. Kipling’s interest in machinery, which for some 
reason he calls ‘‘ undue,” is of a sexual nature. 

* * * 


Recently he has written a slightly better book (The 
Literature of Ecstasy, Melrose, 7s. 6d.), though to say this is 
but a poor compliment. He asserts that “ impassioned 
prose ”’ is of the same nature as poetry (there is nothing new 
in that idea), and that “ecstasy is the substance of poetry.’, 
What he means by ecstasy is not clear. He tells us that “ it 
includes the scientist’s or philosopher’s passion for know- 
ledge, the idealist’s devotion to a cause. It comprehends 
the warrior’s madness for battle, the patriot’s ardour to 
die for his country, and man’s submission to his God. Ecstasy 
holds in its sway the man who is moved by reading a great 
work of art. It sweeps everyone who is in the throes of 
ambition. Those who enjoy Nature, athletics and games 
are in the throes of ecstasy. Those who are bemoaning the 
death of one they love, or rejoicing in the emergence of dear 
ones from illness or danger, those who take pride in watching 
their children grow up, those who exult in the pleasure of 
friendship, are all in ecstasy. .Everyone who builds dreams 
and sees visions of better things, everyone who fulminates 
against ugliness and wrong, is possessed by ecstasy. Are 
you in a state of rapture because your love is returned, or 
in one of despair because it is denied ?—you are in ecstasy. 
Are you brooding over a sense of wrong or injustice?” 
It seems to be a fairly common condition. I strongly 
suspect Mr. Mordell was in a state of ecstasy when he wrote 
this passage, yet the result is not poetry. Mr. Mordell 
is the kind of man who ought not to take up scientific 
ideas, yet, unfortunately, not a few like him have taken to 
expounding Psycho-analysis. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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‘M.A.B.’ (Mainly About Books), an illustrated 
magazine containing specimen pages from in- 
teresting new books. The Autumn number, just 
veady, contains articles by J. C. Squire, Jean 
Carréve, C. E. M. Joad, Kenneth L. Roberis 
and others. Send to Mr. Fisher Unwin for a 


free specimen copy. 


DEGENERATION IN THE 
GREAT FRENCH MASTERS : 


Rousseau Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal, George Sand, 
Musset, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Verlaine, Zola. By JEAN 
CARRERE. 21s. net. 


“ This volume is as fresh, as bold, as original and withal as important 
a piece of criticism as has appeared in any European language for many 
years past.” —Sunday Times. 


MODERN FRENCH PHILOS- 


OPHY: a Study of Development since Comte. 
By Dr. ALEXANDER GUNN. With a Foreword by 


Henri Bercson. 21s. net. 
An excellent introduction to the study of the mind of modern 
France and the great problems of human life. 


COMMON-SENSE THEOLOGY. 


By C. E. M. JOAD. Author of “ Common-Sense Ethics,” 
“The Highbrows,” etc. Cloth, 21s. net. 


This work extends the Philosophy of Common-Sense with which 
Mr, Joad is identified to the sphere of religion and metaphysics. 


THE MACEDONIAN CAM- 


PAIGN: a History of the Salonica Expedition 
(1915-1918). By LUIGI VILLARI. With Maps and 


Illustrations. 25s. net. 

“A book for which all who were present during those trying 
months of inaction, quasi-siege, heat, fever, treachery, and desperate 
fighting will be grateful.”—Aanchester Guardian. 


SIX YEARS IN BOLIVIA. sya.v.t. 


GUISE. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

“ A lively and graphic description of the author’s adventures and 
experiences in that still semi-barbarous country ... One of the most 
interesting and entertaining topographical books I have struck for 
some time.” —Truth. 


GYPSYING THROUGH 
CENTRAL AMERICA. By EUGENE 


CUNNINGHAM. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

“It is quite obvious from the tone of Mr. Cunningham's interesting 
narrative that there was genuine enjoyment in his quest after novelty 
and excitement.”— Glasgow Herald. 


WESTMINSTER VERSES. 8; joun 
SARGEAUNT. With a Memoir by the Rev. Dr. James 
Gow, and a Portrait Frontispiece. F’cap 4to, cloth. Edition 
limited to 400 copies. 10s, 6d. net. 


WHY EUROPE LEAVES HOME. 


By KENNETH L. ROBERTS. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 
A very unorthodox book on a variety of subjects, including the rush 
of European emigrants to the U.S.A., and the British drink question. 


RICHARD COBDEN: The 


By J. AJ HOBSON. Cheap Edition, 





International Man. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Hobson has produced one of those rare books which it is difficult 
to read through because they are too interesting.”—New Statesman. 


A FAMILY OF DECENT FOLK. 


1200-1741. A Study in the Centuries of the Lanfredini, 


Merchant-Bankers, Art-Patrons, and House-Builders of 


Florence. With Portraits and Documents for the most part 
unpublished, an Introduction, Notes and a Genealogical 


Pedigree. By M. MANSFIELD. Crown 4to, cloth. 


15s. net. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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LITERATURE 


The Beggar’s Opera. 
cessors. By FRANK KIDSON.° With a portrait of Gay and 


Tis Predecessors and Suc- 


7 illustrations. Fcap 8vo. 


The New Shakespeare. Edited by Sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER WILSON. The 
Sifth volume, The Comedy of Errors, is now ready. Fcap 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s net. Leather, 10s 6d net. 


Stories of Victorian Writers. By Mrs HUGH 


WALKER. With 8 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 
School edition, 3s 6d. 


English Verse: Old and New. An Anthology, 
edited by G. C. F. MEAD and RUPERT C. CLIFT. Fcap 
8vo. 6s net. School edition, 4s 6d. 


A Supplementary Hand-list of the Muhamadan 
Manuscripts in the Libraries of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge. By E.G. BROWNE,M.A.,F.B.A. Demy 8vo. 425 net. 


HISTORY 


A companion to French Studies. 
With 12 plaies. Demy 


55 net. 


Modern France. 
Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 
8vo. 35s net. 

History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. By WIL- 
HELM OECHSLI, late Professor of Swiss History at the 
University of Zurich. With 3 maps. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 
The History of the Mansion House. 2, 
SYDNEY PERKS, F.S.A., F.S.1., F.RI.B.A. With 35 
plates and 67 plans. Royal 8vo. 35s net. 


The Roman Fate. By W. E. HEITLAND. Demy 
8vo. 35 net. 
EDUCATION 


The French Tradition in Education.  3By 
H. C. BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. Illustrated with portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

The Educational Writings of John Locke. 
Edited by J. W. ADAMSON. With a frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. 7s 6d net. 

Society and Solitude. By £. T. CAMPAGNAC, 
Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. Crown 
8vo. 8s 6d net. 

LAW 


Statutes and their Interpretation in the 
First Half of the 14th Century. By T. F. T. PLUCKNETT. 
Demy 8vo.. 20s net. Cambridge Studies in English Legal History. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia. 
Edited by W. H. R. RIVERS, M.D., F.R.S._ With @ Preface 
by Sir EVERARD IM THURN, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Infant Mortality. By HUGH T. ASHBY, B.A. 
M.D., B.Ch. (Camb.), M.R.C.P. (London). Second Edition. 
With 9 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

SCIENCE 
Age and Area. A Study in Geographical Distribution 


and Origin of Species. By J. C. WILLIS, M.A., Sc.D., Hon. 
Sc.D. (Harvard), F.R.S. With illustrations. Demy 8vo. 145 net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 : C. F. Clay, Manager 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Overlooked. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 6s. 

Genevra’s Money. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Faith Unfaithful. By the author of Jenny Essenden. Andrew 
Melrose. 3s. 6d. 

The authentically major work of art bears no trace of its 
maker's minor appetites. The pictures of Velasquez, Rembrandt, 
Titian and Goya show only that their painters loved the life 
of their time wholeheartedly, from extreme to extreme. The 
evidence of minor works deals with more particular evidence. 
Impossible, for instance, not to perceive from the etchings of 
Felicien Rops that he liked living in Brussels. But these 
revelations of private rather than artistic personality, though 
they be the hall-mark of inferiority, are often delightful in them- 
selves. For their sake Faith Unfaithful ought to be read with 
avidity, as indeed ought all the productions of the writer who 
signs herself “the author of Jenny Essenden.” Such coyness 
of signature provokes speculation, and the novels themselves 
inspire one to it. That author lives in a pleasant country house 
full of immensely comfortable armchairs, done in cheerful, though 
not a very original chintz ; she has six sons who are all Blues ; 
she has a husband who adores her and who listens to her manu- 
scripts after dinner and says that by God he doesn’t know how 
she thinks of it all; she is much liked in the county, and is 
found very useful in deciding whether new people will do. All 
this is revealed in these magnificent, wholesome, well-bred, utterly 
absurd books. In this one Dodo, the daughter of a thoroughly 
nice vicarage, becomes engaged to Charles Auburn, a virile 
hero with a coffee-coloured skin (handsome men are slightly 
sunburned) who is the son of an extremely wicked baronet. 
It is terrifying to think what an enormous criminal class King 
James brought into an existence! Charles had an old nurse 
who had a half-sister who had been betrayed by the baronet, 
and who, following the convention of a fiction of an older day, 
fell into a decline as a result and rarely talked of anything but 
her own seduction. It appears to have been practically impossible 
to get her on to small talk. After a trying evening with her 
the old nurse went up to the Hall and murdered the baronet. 
She was seen on her return by Dodo’s brother Roden. She 
asked him to promise not to say he had seen her, as “‘ a woman’s 
good name depends on it.”” He keeps his promise, even when 
Charles is tried for the murder and sentenced to death. He 
continues to keep silence when the sentence is commuted to 
penal servitude for life, and his sister gets into trouble trying to 
rescue Charles from Dartmoor. At last the half-sister dies 
and the old nurse confesses to the crime. Dodo is at first a 
little cross with Roden for having kept silence, but the entire 
family, including Charles, gather round her and point out that 
after all a man of honour could do nothing else. Dodo asks 
him to forgive her, and he does. ‘“* Rancour was, in truth, an 
emotion not foreign to his nature, and Dodo had wounded him 
very deeply, but he loved her better than anything else in the 
world. ...” An exquisitely absurd story, all written about 
superficially credible people (for the writer is not at all unintelligent 
though without culture) and with the most hearty and rousing 
enjoyment of the country and open weather. One becomes 
increasingly convinced of her perfect health. What a magnificent 
heart; what splendid deep respirations; what a digestion ! 
The woman who could write this novel could eat anything. .. . 

And Mr. Baring, too, though a creature of a very different 
dispensation from the author of Jenny Essenden, claims our 
attention in Overlooked as one of these charming self-betrayers. 
Mr. Baring is often an artist and very memorably a poet. But 
in this quasi-novel he is neither ; he admits a larger circle than 
usual into the secret (for it will still be concealed from those of 
grosser mould) that he has a delightful personality. It is the 
story of a drama between two people, and how it appeared to 
their contemporaries. Those two people were both of very 
large natures, with great capacities for love, and their situation 
was romantic. She was a woman formed for love who had had 
a disappointing engagement in her youth, and since then had 
wilted in a destiny that if it was not actually ugly, was at least 
plain. When she meets the man who is a Russian, and who 
is all that Mr. Baring loves to tell us that Russians are, it means 
a happiness hardly to be believed in for both of them. For 
he is (Mr. Baring never explains why) a Roman Catholic and has 
a very ardent belief; and for many years he has had an affair 
with a married woman which has prevented him practising his 
religion, but which has never been wonderful enough as love 
to make him feel that he was anything but a fool for taking it 
in exchange for his faith. He is going to return to both love and 
religion. But the thing cannot happen. He gets a letter from 





the married woman saying she is at last going to divorce her 
husband. He has to go away, to shoulder his obligation that is 
contrary both to duty and inclination. Now, these people were 
well-bred and reticent, and they play out their drama in the 
setting, specially compulsive of reserved behaviour, of a French 
spa. Mr. Baring’s game is to show just how much the onlookers 
could make of the game. The narrator of the story sees nearly 
everything, though he is a blind man, because he is sensitive, 
sympathetic, and a gentleman. Mr. James Rudd, the novelist, 
who tries to make a novel of it, misses everything, because he is 
shallow and common and unresponsive to deep tides. Out of 
his descriptions of these two people one gets a lot of Mr. Baring’s 
peculiar and delightful quality. Mr. Rudd, so eager after 
sophistication, who was “not without a nice discrimination 
based on the imagination rather than on experience, of French 
vintage wines,” is particularly pleasant. ‘“* Then, quite abruptly, 
he asked me what I imagined the garden of the hotel looked like. 
I said that I had never been here before and that I had only 
heard descriptions of the place from my acquaintances and 
from my servant, but I imagined the end of the garden, where 
I had often walked, to be rather like a Russian landscape. I 
had never been to Russia, but I had read Russian books, and 
what I imagined to be a rather untidy piece of long grass, fringed 
with a few birch-trees and some firs, the whole rather baked 
and dry, reminded me of the descriptions in Tourgenev’s books. 
Rudd said it was not like Russia. Russia had so much more 
space. So much more atmosphere. This little garden might 
be a piece of Scotland, might be a piece of Denmark, but it was 
not Russian. I asked him whether he had been to Russia. Not 
in the flesh, he said, but in the spirit he had lived there for 
years.” One finds, however, that this book bears traces of 
the disadvantages that private personality labours under as 
compared with artistic personality. No one makes a work 
of art without having some ideal of art which entails selection 
and rejection, and the artistic personality is consequently used 
to pruning itself. The private personality is used to extending 
and receiving social tolerance; and it is therefore rather apt 
to be without certain necessary austerities. In Overlooked Mr. 
Baring makes one catch one’s breath by letting Mr. Rudd say 
depreciatingly of the Russian that “ he had not got further than 
Miss Austen and he was taken in by Chesterton.” The implication 
staggers one, and of all modern authors the one that the spirit 
of Miss Austen would be most likely to dislike would be the 
flushed author of Lepanto ; and to couple these two incompatibles 
as the likely preferences of a cultured man is an extreme courtesy 
to a contemporary that ought to take place in the home, but not 
in that serious thing, a printed book. One feels the social 
atmosphere again when Mr. Baring inserts into his book a short 
story by James Rudd, which has the stupendous specific gravity 
of that heaviest of all known substances, an unsuccessful parody. 
One feels as one might at a party when Uncle (who will delude 
himself that he can talk American) tells his longest story about 
the Express Company tourists in Venice, but one remembers 
at the time that Uncle is a great dear. That, indeed, must 
be one’s attitude to Overlooked. As a novel it hardly exists ; 
as a sample of Mr. Baring it is, of course, auriferous. 

Exactly the same holds good of Mr. E. V. Lucas’ Genevra’s 
Money. He strikes his readers with pain by casting back into 
a novel of incredible dullness and poverty he published last year 
called Rose and Rose, and introducing into this volume certain 
characters who were bores in that book and continue to be 
bores in this. But this is a mild avuncular fault, considering 
that Mr. Lucas is the best leisurely and reminiscent Uncle that 
ever wrote. In this book he takes us, in the person of a widower 
in search of a kinsman to endow, to Barbizon, and by French 
rivers, and notices the things which they leave out of travel 
books, yet are the bloom on travel. ‘A man in a blue jacket 
on a white horse up to its middle in a French river is an attractive 
sight,” he says, and tells us about it for just as long as we would 
bear to look at the thing ourselves. He goes to Madrid and 
eats sucking-pig in the Antigua Casa de Botin, just as the Prince 
and Buckingham did in the frolic adventure of the Spanish 
marriage. He goes to Newmarket and strays among the stable 
lads—“ odd little creatures, these lads, with their bent legs 
and tight breeches and unmistakable equine-imity ""—and sees 
the filly that’s being prepared for the Lincoln—* Look at that 
coat. You could see to shave in it.” He meets a charming 
family of children who have an admirable marching song based 
on the saying of a gardener for entering the dining-room on 
Christmas Day and other festivities : 


Plato, no doubt, was a corker, but this is our philo-so-fee, 
We've got to be ready for dinner, when dinner is ready for we ; 


and whom he rewards by the present of a retired wagon-lit 
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W. L. GEORGE 


confesses to a literary change of front. He is weary 
of the psychological novel and has sworn never to write 
another. His new novel 


THE STIFF LIP 


(2nd Edition already demanded) 7s. 6d. net 


is a book of action, the drama of a woman’s courage. 
The first reviews are full of praise. 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘** There is, perhaps, no novelist 
of the younger school who understands women as 
well as Mr. W. L. George. . Claire Caldecot, the 
heroine of ‘ The Stiff Lip,’ is a brilliant and most attrac- 
tive addition to his portrait gallery . . . a powerful 
story with scenes of strong dramatic interest .. . 
the most notable of all its author’s achievements.’’ 

The Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ The finest work Mr. 
George has yet produced . . . a profound understand- 
ing of the beauty in his heroine's character. . . . The 
whole situation is handled with tact and charm and 
with a gravity and true insight which get beneath 
and sustain the witty dialogue and terse, straight- 
forward narrative.’’ 

The Evening News.—‘** W. L. George has made a study 
of women. He can seat a woman at her dressing- 
table and tell you her life story while she lifts her 
powder-puff from the powder-box to her nose.’’ 

The Sunday Times.—‘‘ A very strong book . . . an 
extremely beautiful, very clever and magnificently 
plucky woman.”’ 


TWO FINE NOVELS 





-—— Chapman & Hall Announce —— 





THE CLOAK OF GOLD 
By JOHN HASTINGS TURNER. 7s. 6d. net. 


“True happiness lies in a very few things "’ is the 
theme of this book ; but how many people know how 
to win happiness ? Here is a picture of several married 
lives all spoilt for lack of understanding. And then a 
miracle happens, and happiness awakes in their hearts. 
This is a book of real fascination, fresh, original and 
intensely human. 


THE BLOOD OF THE 
CONQUERORS 


By HARVEY FERGUSSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


Of which the American critic, Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
says: ‘‘ It is a novel of extraordinary depth and beam ; 
and of many merits in detail. It lifts itself enormously 
above the general.’’ 


2nd Large Edition of 








GEORGIAN STORIES: 1922 
7s. 6d. net. 


The widcly-discussed anthology of the best short 
Stories of the present generation. 





NOW READY 





JAMES ELROY FLECKER 

A Biography and Criticism 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. With portraits and 
facsimiles. 7s. 6d. net. 





2nd Large Edition 





THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILISATION 
By LOTHROP STODDARD. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


And New Editions are also ready of the followin 
books by the same author : , . 


THE NEW WORLD O¥ ISLAM 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE RISING TIDE OF COLOUR 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 
11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 























Mess. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY-Verse 


Selected from the Poetry of Rudyard Kipling. 
F’cap. 8vo. 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
Every aspect of Mr. Kipling’s extraordinary range is repre- 
sented—his poignancy, his humour, his scorn, his tenderness, 
is patriotic fervour—his universality. 


YOU KNOW WHAT PEOPLE ARE. By E. V. 


Lucas. Illustrated by Grorcze Morrow. F'cap. 4to. 
5s. net. 
A delightful collection of humorous commentaries. 


RAYMOND REVISED: With Examples of the 
Evidence for Survival of Memory and Affection 
after Death. By Sir Oxrver Loposz, F.R.S. With 
12 Illustrations. 13th Edition. Shortened, simplified, 
and supplemented. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


RADIO FOR EVERYBODY. By A. C. Lescar- 
BouRA, Managing Editor of the “‘ Scientific American.” 
Edited by R. L. Smirn Ross, M.Sc., D.1.C., National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington. With 170 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PATTERN OF THE ILIAD: A Study in 
the Art of Homer. By J. T. Suerrarp, M.A., Litt.D., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR SONS 


TINKER, TAILOR ...: A Child’s Guide to 
the Professions. By A. P. Hersert. Illustrated by 
Grorce Morrow. F'cap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE DELIGHT OF CHILD AND PARENT 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By 8S. Lyte Cummins. 
With Coloured Frontispieces and other Illustrations 
by G. L. Stampa. In Three Volumes. Demy 16mo. 
1s. 6d. net each volume. 


WITH THE PRINCE IN THE EAST. By Sir 
HERBERT Rvussett, K.B.E. With 23 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GOLF. By LgsLiz 
Scnuon. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Messrs. Methuen have just peeins a delightful Novel by 
E. V. LUCAS, entitled 


GENEVRA’S MONEY 7s. 6d. net. 
The demand is already great and the book will be a brilliant success. 
THE GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. By Gerorce 


BIRMINGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 
Another glorious tale of immense fun by the author of “ Spanish Gold.” 


THE MOUND. By Atice PERRIN. 7s. 6d. net. 
This splendid love story of India describes the influence of Buddha on 
an Englishman who has acquired the Great Teacher's burial-place. 
THE KING: Life’s Trend and Turning Point. 
By Kart Rosner. Translated by AcNnes BLAKE. 
With an Introduction by Lorp Hatpane, O.M. 
7s. 6d. net. 
An amazing book. In it the author attempts no less a task than that 
of interpreting the mind and moods of the ex-Kaiser. 


THE PLOT. By H.C. Batey. 7s. 6d. net. 


The famous Popish Plot of Titus Oates makes the theme of this story- 


FOURSQUARE. By Grace RICHMOND. 7s.6d.net. 


A charming love story. 


THE GIRL IN THE GOLDEN ATOM. By 
Ray Cummines. 7s. 6d. net. 


An absorbing fantasy of adventure in a marvellous world within an 
atom. 


PRINCESS OF YELLOW MOON. 
BLUNDELL. 6s. net. 


A romantic comedy which tells of a young man who cloped with a 
Mohammedan princess. Read it for thrills, sobs, and laughter. 








By PETER 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C.2 
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as a summerhouse in the garden. This is very good Mr. Lucas ; 
not too bright and good for human nature’s daily food (as 
one has sometimes feared), and gifted with the ability to lay 
down his pleasures for the future as other men lay down wine 


in their cellar. 
REBECCA WEST. 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY 
OF MEDICINE 


The Gold-headed Cane. By Wriu1tam Macmicnaer, M.D. 
With an Introduction by Str Wiii1aM Oster, and a Preface 
by Francis R. Packarp, M.D. H. Milford. 16s. 


The School of Salernum. The English Version by Sir Joun 
HaRINGTON. With Prefaces by Francis R. Packarp, M.D., 
and Frecpinc H. Garrison, M.D. H. Milford. 14s. 


Publishers give the world superfluous new books, and too seldom 
revive old and tried ones which have gone out of print. Such a 
book well deserving revival is The Gold-headed Cane, gossip about 
famous doctors written in that easy, level, dignified prose which 
belongs to the eighteenth century and bursts into agreeable 
anecdotes instead of frenzied epigram or ironical depreciation. 
The urbanity of The Gold-headed Cane is suggested by the title 
and justified by the contents. The doctor’s cane belonged to 
Radcliffe, the great benefactor of Oxford, and was passed down 
through a series of wise hands till it reached, in 1825, a resting- 
place in the Library of the College of Physicians. 

In earlier days doctors do not seem to have been so busy or so 
pressed by competition as they are now, when a holiday from 
Harley Street may mean the loss of good practice. Fewer diseases 
had been diagnosed to encourage the specialist, and temperatures 
were not taken to frighten people into bed. The men so urbanely 
celebrated here were book-collectors, travellers, scholars, intro- 
ducers of rare plants now common in our gardens, and lovers of 
good cheer. Dr. Macmichael, who makes the cane speak of its 
holders and other famous doctors, was one of Radcliffe’s travelling 
Fellows. He had not a large practice, but did much to assist Sir 
Henry Halford and the College of Physicians. Sir Henry gave to 
the College the cane with the arms of its holders engraved on it, 
Macmichael wrote on it in 1827; and this is a reprint of the 
second edition a year later with striking little illustrations which 
bring the faces of the great men before us. In the century and 
a half covered by Macmichael’s record medicine was very different 
from what it is now. Quinine, the Jesuits’ bark, was suspect, and 
tradition generally tolerated much practice that was fanciful or 
positively injurious. Sydenham started the cooling treatment of 
fevered patients. The opening scene of the book shows William 
III. treated for asthma by Radcliffe at Kensington House. (Here 
the famous gardener has been printed “ London” instead of 
** Loudon.”) Radcliffe was free and humorous with patients, 
whether royal or not, and succeeded by dint of natural] sagacity 
in making a fortune. He could not, however, get a wife, and 
Oxford became his executrix. Mead, his successor, was a scholar 
and a charming man. He got Freind, a doctor with whom he was 
intimate, out of the Tower by refusing to prescribe for a Minister 
until he was released. Meanwhile he had taken Freind’s practice, 
and handed him the day after he came out the 5,000 guineas he 
had received from his patients. A princely generosity is the key- 
note of the lives recorded here. One founds a great college ; 
another helps men of letters in distress ; a third, confronted with 
a widow who has a manuscript to publish, finds that it will bring 
her late husband no credit, pays her more than a publisher would 
give for it, and puts it on the fire. We find little traits of temper 
mentioned too. Sloane, the founder of the British Museum, was 
** rather a precise gentleman, and used to go out of temper when 
his guests spilled the coffee over his carpets.” These doctors were 
not specialists, though they added to medical knowledge. They 
remind us in their pleasantness of Dr. John Brown, and what he 
wrote about Sydenham. A physician in those days “lived in the 
world of letters as a freeholder, and reverenced the ancients, 
while, at the same time, he pushed on among his fellows, and 
lived in the present, believing that his profession and his patients 
did not suffer, though his hore subsecive were devoted occasionally 
to miscellaneous reading and thinking.’ The doctor’s cane was 
not merely ornamental ; it held an aromatic preparation against 
contagion, frequently the “* vinegar of the four thieves,” famous 
because it enabled them to plunder the bodies of those dead of the 
plague and remain immune. Vinegar is commended in a similar 
way in the Latin hexameters of The Schoole of Salerne: 

Both taste and scent is good against infection. 


The translator of the Latin, Sir John Harington, was a man of 
mark and oddity in the days of Elizabeth, and he adds his own 
quaintness to fill out his lines. Thus he moralises: 
For veines, that all may vaine in us appeare, 
A veine we have for each day in the yeare. 
The authorship of the Latin is obscure, and little is known for 
certain of the school which produced it. It offers, like the Secretum 
Secretorum recently edited by the expert hand of Mr. Robert 
Steele, a general regimen of health. The two Prefaces tell us what 
has been found out or conjectured. A curious point is the pro- 
minence of female authorities on practice. The prescriptions 
include advice aftera heavy drinking night to take next morning, 
a hair of the dog that bit you, and this is illustrated by a lively 
little cut. With much that is out of date and due to the theory 
of four humours in the body, good sense is mingled. Some of the 
simples commended do not deserve, perhaps, to be entirely ousted 
by the doctor’s compounds. The Latin text exists in various 
forms. That given here is not free from misprints, which rather 
spoil an otherwise elegant book. Prof. Ordronaux, whose im- 
provements and variations are noted at the end, never, we judge, 
did Latin verses, for he neglects beyond medizval licence the 
principles of scansion. He alters a famous line to 
contra vim mortis non talis medicamen in hortis. 


This seems impossible: “tale levcamen”? would scan, be as 
good sense, and much better grammar. The second of the 
Latin lines given on p. 193 could easily be corrected by 
reference to different versions given elsewhere. Mr. Hoeber, 
of New York, to whose enterprise these books are due, might 
have got a competent scholar to look after the proofs. Both 
these records of medicine, different as they are, join Ancient 
Greece to Modern America. Hippocrates of Cos, the father 
of medicine, was the favourite study of Boerhaave and Syd- 
enham, the greatest physicians of the seventeenth century, 
and Greek influence, though modified by Arabic and Syrian ideas, 
is clear in the regimen of Salernum, traditionally, though by no 
means certainly, associated with Robert, the son of William the 
Conqueror. v. R. 


IN THE HEART OF AFRICA 


The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo. By T. ALEXANDER 
Barns, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. With an Introduction by 
Sir H. H. Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Se. Putnam, 
31s. 6d. 

The reminiscences of big-game hunters are wont to pall on the 
reader who only knows Africa from the map and the various species 
of felide, simiide and tragelaphine in the Natural History Museum 
or the Zoo. But Mr. Barns’s book—his “first literary venture” 
—is no ordinary Nimrod’s diary. Mr. Barns’s primary interest, 
indeed, is hunting, and for many years he got his living by killing 
elephants; but he is also an explorer with a profound love of 
Africa, a naturalist, an anthropologist and an expert photographer. 
This last accomplishment enabled him to show the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society what its president described as ‘‘ remarkable 
films of African scenery, with wild beasts wandering about quite 
indifferent to the operator or his native followers, and really 
splendid slides of stationary subjects,” and to reproduce a number 
of the best pictures we have ever seen in a book of this sort. 

Mr. Barns, with his wife and his party of natives, worked 
through the Congo Forest, Lake Edward, the Ruwenzori moun- 
tains, N. Rhodesia and Tanganyika. They had, we gather, as 
much excitement as they wanted—encounters with strange men 
and beasts, narrow shaves from crocodiles and buffaloes and 
hippopotami, hurricanes and fevers, days of raging thirst when 
‘one was glad to cut open the water-stomach of an elephant and 
take a drink or make tea with the insipid fluid.” 

As a hunter, Mr. Barns’s most important contributions to 
scientific knowledge are in connection with elephants, gorillas 
and the okapi, that shy “* donkey-giraffe,” with purplish-chocolate 
coloured body and black and white-striped legs, first discovered 
by Sir Harry Johnston some twenty years ago. The huge 
specimen of the gorilla beringeri which he obtained provides the 
text for a very interesting discussion by Sir Harry Johnston in 
his Introduction. Anthropologically speaking, Mr. Barns does 
not tell us much that is new; but his chapters on the Pygmies, 
the Wambuba cannibals and the Watusi of the Ruanda are of 
considerable interest. Cannibalism, it seems, dies hard in the 
Congo; during the German East African campaign there were 
many authenticated cases of the native soldiers eating the dead 
on the battlefield at night after an engagement. At the present 
time the Wambuba gourmets have to confine themselves, in 
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M* G. K. CHESTERTON 


begs to announce thet 
under the auspices of ““ The New Witness "’ League 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held at 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL, 
HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W., 


Friday, October 6, at 8.30 p.m., 
when 
THE CAUSES OF OUR PRESENT 
WEAKNESS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


and 


THE ATTEMPT TO MAKE A SECRET 
PEACE DURING THE GREAT WAR 


will be dealt with. 





CHAIRMAN - Professor F. Y. ECCLES 





The speakers’ will include 


Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 


and 


Mr G. K. CHESTERTON 
ADMISSION FREE 





























SU NNANNUTNUV UN NAAULUL UU  e 


= “FAMINE CONDITIONS ARE HERE 
NOW.” 


The reports from the villages in the Buzuluk 
Province make painful reading. 


Friends’ Report. 


“Famine conditions are here now. No one 
can deny that fact. 

“In every volost in the territory the peasants 
are gathering grasses—the same dry, deadly, 
* edible’ weeds they chewed last winter. Just 
as their stomachs are soothed by a little 
good rye flour they must return to grass. The 
peasants are preparing for the worst.” 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE, which is co-operating with the 
Save the Children Fund and the Russian Famine 
Relief Fund in the All-British Appeal for the 
Russian Famine. Donations, which may, if 
desired, be ear-marked for any of these funds, 
should be sent to the Russian Famine Relief 
Fund, Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2. 


LAND 








“ DEATH IS NOTHING.” 


“We have suffered so much death is nothing,” 
said a refugee woman to one of our workers. 
Between five and six thousand people are living 
in this condition in that one village, in the whole 
area many thousands; and this is not the famine 
area. We found only one village in the devas- 
tated area we visited behind the front line of 
trenches where there was bread. It was a very 
coarse black bread, the meal being substantially 
helped out with husks from the rye, but it was 
bread. 
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A HELPLESS VICTIM. 


Austria has looked in vain to the concerted 
action of Statesmen who might still avert the 
collapse of a cultured people. Our workers 
will have to continue to succour the distressed 
in Vienna during the winter. Help us to keep 
alive a civilisation to which the whole world 
is debtor. 





Send your gift, ear-marked “ Poland” or 
“* Austria,” to Friends’ Relief Committee, Room 
5, 10, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


Send gifts of clothing for either Countries (with the 
name and address of sender outside and inside the 
parcels) to THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5, New 
Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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general, to the meat they can get by digging up graves. “ The 
more enlightened natives,” says Mr. Barns, “ bury their dead 
secretly to avoid this ghoulish practice.” The Watusi are a 
Hamitic aristocracy mainly of negro race, but, as Sir Harry 
Johnston observes, “‘ obviously descended from something that 
was not negro once—ancient Egyptian, Gaia, Somal, * Fuzzie- 
Wuzzie,’ from the north and north-east.” Mr. Barns was im- 
pressed by their great stature (many of the men are seven feet 
high or more), their beautifully shaped hands and feet, their 
satiny, bronze-coloured skins and thcir inordinate appetite for 
milk and bananas. Their supreme potentate, the Sultan Msinga, 
is said to be fabulously rich, and he is—if we may judge from his 
photograph—undeniably ugly. The missionaries, who have not 
been able to make any headway among the Watusi, describe him 
as a heartless villain; but Mr. Barns found him amiable, and does 
not believe that Christianity would improve him. Indeed, he 
thinks that “the missionising of the Watusi would completely 
spoil them, bringing many evils in its train.” 

Last, but not least, come Mr. Barns’s services to entomology, 
Insect hunting in Central Africa is certainly no child’s sport, 
“The entomologist collector,” we are warned, “must be a kind 
of Admirable Crichton and war-correspondent rolled into one 
. . «+ he must have a knowledge of all branches of natural 
history and woodcraft and a good bump of locality ; he must 
have a good memory, endurance and patience, be fearless, resolute 
and painstaking, and hard-fisted as well as light-handed as cir- 
cumstances may demand; and he must be a good linguist and 
draughtsman.” Mr. Barns, to get what he got, had to run the 
gauntlet of elephants, lions, leopards, snakes, sleeping sickness 
and the “ booing” of natives who thought him mad. (But the 
medicine-men, he tells us, always treated him with great respect, 
regarding a man who ostensibly risked his life to catch a moth 
“‘as a fellow-member of their great brotherhood of bluff !’’) 
We are assured by Mr. Talbot, the Curator of the Hill Museum 
of Lepidoptera, that the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Barns is the 
finest that has been made in the Kivu region and the Ituri Forest. 
The full list of the specimens they secured comprises over 760 
distinct forms of butterflies and more than 250 species of moths, 
of which seventy-eight butterflies and fifty-seven moths are new 


to science. 
Cc. M. L. 


A NEW LIGHT ON SHAKESPEARE 


Macbeth, King Lear and Contemporary History. By Lit1an WInN- 
STANLEY. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


Miss Winstanley has followed up her book on Hamlet and the 
Scottish Succession with Macbeth, King Lear and Contemporary 
History, and a study of the allegory of The Tempest is to follow. 
** The evidence,”’ she says in her preface to the present volume, 
** will be cumulative, each study confirming its predccessors.”’ 
Macbeth certainly makes a good starting-point for any political 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s plays ; the historical significance 
of parts of this play has already been pointed out by many 
critics. Sir Sidney Lee, for instance, noted not merely the 
“twofold balls and treble sceptres ” with which the weird sisters 
foreshadowed the Union of the Crowns and James’s own pre- 
occupation with magic and prophecy, but also a more specific 
allusion in the hall-porter’s speech to one Henry Garnett, a 
Jesuit who was executed in 1606 for his share in the Gunpowder 
Plot. Miss Winstanley, continuing criticism on these lines, 
finds both Macbeth and Lear packed with political significance. 
There is space here to consider Macbeth only. Her main con- 
clusions are firstly that the play has a profound and detailed 
symbolic meaning, which is now fossilised, but must have appealed 
immediately to a certain “complex of emotions” which she 
maintains was uppermost at the time of its production in the 
minds of King and populace ; and secondly, that Macbeth himself 
is a composite character in whom are merged the reckless courage 
of the elder Bothwell, the black magic of the younger Bothwell, 
and the tortured remorsefulness of Charles CX. 

Her book is not a puffball of theories. Miss Winstanley’s pages 
are very full, not of her own pretty fancies, but of parallel quota- 
tions from the text of the plays and from contemporary records 
and authorities. The few conclusions which she does draw are 
expounded simply and entertainingly and with a reiteration which 
is all but tiresome. To the essential part of the “ psychological” 
criticism which the nineteenth century bequeathed to us hers 
is supplementary rather than alternative. Coleridge, for example, 
saw the witches in Macieth as deep, almost clemental, psycho- 
logical allegories. Miss Winstanley’s extracts from the Scottish 
Witch trials, and her evidence of the way in which the conscious- 
ness of the age took for granted the collaboration of the Powers 


of Darkness in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Darnley 
Murder, and the Gunpowder Plot, have merely identified the 
local habitation and the name. 

Anyone who has glanced at North’s translation of Plutarch’s 
lives of Cesar and Antony will know what ready-made details 
that marvellous insight chose to body itself forth in, and Mr. 
Shaw’s picture of Shakespeare as the snapper up of unconsidered 
trifles of language and imagery, like most of Mr. Shaw’s jokes, 
conceals knowledge behind its flippancy. Thus, when we find that 
a dagger apparently floating in the air, a barred portal, and a 
child carrying a branch are the prominent features of a con- 
temporary Record-office design of the Darnley Murder, that this 
murder had already been frequently compared to that Murder of 
Duff by Donwald, which Shakespeare imported into the story 
of Macbeth from a totally different part of Holinshed, and that 
none of these details are to be found in Holinshed, we are given 
very seriously to think. There seems little doubt that in James's 
mind at least the Gunpowder Plot aroused both the fear of a 
Protestant massacre and the memory of his father’s horrible 
death. How far this complex of emotions existed in the minds 
of the populace is another matter. Many of the contemporary 
ballads, Miss Winstanley should remember, are quite jocular on 
the subject: 

But now these Papists their designs 
We care not for a louse-a ; 
For fit as it was, 
It soe came to passe 
That the Plot was blown up, not the house-a. 
As to Shakespeare’s own mind, the question is still more difficult. 
Miss Winstanley has shown quite clearly where many of the 
** ideas” both in Macbeth and Lear come from. It does not, 
however, follow, as she assumes, that their tragic intensity draws 
from the same source; that these sombre plays spring from 
the pity and terror aroused in Shakespeare’s heart by the memory 
of what took place in France when he was eight years old, and a 
haunting apprehension of the same misery coming upon England, 
is highly improbable. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
INDIA 


The Cambridge History of India. Vol. I—Ancient India. Edited 
by E. J. Rapson. Cambridge University Press. 42s. 


This volume of the Cambridge History of India—the first of six 
—deals with the history of Ancient India from the earliest times 
to about the middle of the first century, a.p. It represents the 
stage of progress which research has now reached, the outlines of 
a history which, only a few years ago, was supposed to be irre- 
trievably lost. The war interrupted the printing of this volume, 
which was begun in 1918. The work was resumed in 1918, the 
earlier chapters revised and brought up to date. Of all the 
conquerors and administrators who played a part in this early 
period, only two—Alexander the Great and Acoka, the imperial 
patron of Buddhism—are at all intimately known to the student. 
Of others and their deeds only a bare memory has been preserved ; 
the rest have become mere names. But the fragments of fact 
which research has rescued from the past are now sufliciently 
numerous and well established to make it possible to construct 
a chronological and geographical framework for the political 
history of many of the kingdoms and empires of ancient India. 
The history of social institutions, which are so clearly refiected 
in the ancient literatures, may be fitted into this framework, 
revealing order where all seemed chaos before, and throwing light 
on vast periods of apparently lost human history. 

The patience and ingenuity of modern scholarship have 
triumphed over problems which seemed well-nigh insoluble. The 
story of rediscovery begins in 1793, when Sir William Jones sup- 
plied the “* sheet anchor of Indian chronology ”’ by his identifica- 
tion of the Sandrocottus of Alexander’s historians with the 
Chandra-gupta of Sanskrit literature. Its great period began 
with the decipherment of the long-forgotten alphabets of the 
ancient Indian inscriptions by James Prinsep in 1834. As 
summary of historical gains, the Cambridge History of India 
marks a new departure. The literature of the subject has become 
so vast and is still growing so rapidly that the best hope of securing 
a real advance in the study obviously lay in following the plan 
adopted in the Cambridge modern and medizval histories. ‘This 
volume is the outcome of the co-operation of a number of expert 
scholars with an editor who has co-ordinated, as far as possible, 
results obtained independently. Some reiteration and some dis- 
crepancy are inevitable, but these differences have this advan- 
tage: they reflect the actual stages which research has reached 
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If You Suffer 


from rheumatism, sciatica, 
neuritis or nervous disorders 


you need treatment 


Drug medication that simply 
deadens symptoms is useless. The 
only sure and safe way is nature’s way, 
which removes the cause. The best 
means to this end are water, heat, 
electricity, massage, etc., scientifically 
applied by skilled nurses under direct 
medical supervision. 


Come and test their value 
for your complaint. 


Resident physician—full staff of 
trained nurses, male and female. We 
have every modern facility that 
medical science can devise, together 
with good nursing, home comforts and 
cheerful environment. 

Write to the Secretary for a copy of 
our new prospectus or ‘phone Watford 
552- 


The STANBOROUGHS, WATFORD. 














Prominent Motor Journalists 


See SHELL Tested 


11. MR.E.T. BROWN in “‘ The Westminster Gazette”’ 
‘At Shoreham I assisted in several tests 
made both with ‘Shell’ and _ other 
brands of petrol, and I am bound to 
admit that in every case the superiority 
of ‘Shell’ was manifest. Perhaps the 
chief reason for this is that the company 
possesses all the Borneo wells, the fuel 
from which contains a considerable pro- 
portion of benzol. That is why an engine 
run on ‘Shell’ does not pink, is more 
economical, and develops greater power on 
hills.” 


SHELL 


To ensure the best running, use Shell Spirit and 


SHELL Motor Lubricating O/L 


SHELL-MEX, LTD. 


Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


S$ 28 























‘GUILD HO 


USING LIMITED. 


(Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts.) 


Six per Cent. Loan Stock. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the Six per cent. Loan 
Stock of Guild Housing Ltd., a new industrial society 
which has been formed in order : 


1. To develop further the application of Guild principles 
to the Building Industry. 

2. To erect well-planned, well-built houses for the workers, 
purchasable by instalments and financed by fully- 
secured Guild Housing Bonds. 


The Loan Stock referred to is being devoted to the purchase 
of plant and equipment, and to the provision of working capital 
for general building contracts. 


The necessary Joinery Works and [Depot are now in process 
of equipment, and will provide an important working example 
of Guild organisation as applied to the factory. 


Subscribers will therefore not only secure a reasonable return 
for their money, but will render valuable help towards the 
Gevelopment of a well-organised building service under Guild 
control. 





ENQUIRY FORM (WitHout ENGAGEMENT). | 





Please send me particulars of your 6 per cent. Loan Stock. 


To Mr. MALCoLM SPARKES, Managing Director (Dept. F), Guild 
Housing Limited, 9 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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ITT LLLP PCO 


Write—every time— 


with a 


Teemington 
Portable 


For 99 of every 100 writing 
purposes the Remington 
Portable Typewriter is just 
right ! 


The full-size Keyboard is readily 
learned, for its gencrous pro- 
portions enable the novitiate 
to readily “ learn " the machine. 
The Keyboard is typical of the 
whole machine—nothing has 
been sacrificed to house the 
Portable in its 4-in. 
high case—it em- 
bodies the standard 
features of the 
larger models. 

Please call and see 
the Portable at our 
nearest Branch or 
Dealer's, or write for 
descriptive folder. 









When closed the case 
is only 4 inches high 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. Ltp. 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
Branches and Dealers in all Principal Towns. 
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important cases of supplementary and contradictory views, cross- 
references are given to the passages ‘in which ‘they occur. 

The first two chapters are introductory. The first describes 
the India of the present day, when railways and telegraphs have 
supplanted the ancient routes, and gives a vivid picture of the 
geographical features and their influence upon the course of 
history and commerce; the second describes peoples, languages, 
and the sources of history. Those following deal with the early 
culture of the Aryans, their original habitat, and the migrations 
which led some of their tribes into India, and with the political, 
social and economic conditions revealed in the earliest scriptures 
of the Brahmans, Jains and Buddhists. The next five chapters 
go back to Brahman sources for the history of the post-Vedic 
period. 

Chapters I[X.-XII. deal with the Sutras, epics and law-books ; 
Chapter XIII. with the Puranas. The evidence up to this 
point is almost entirely Indian and confined to India, but the 
next four chapters deal with India in relation to other countries— 
the ancient Persian dominions in India, the invasion of Alexander 
the Great and the early Greek and Latin accounts of India, and 
the Hellenic Kingdoms of Syria, Bactria and Parthia. Chapters 
XVIITI.-XX. treat of the first great historical Empire, that of the 
Mauryas, and the following three with the powers that arose on 
the ruins of the Maurya Empire, the Indian native States, the 
Greek successors of Alexander the Great, and the Scythian and 
Parthian invaders. A summary of the early history of Southern 
India is given and an analysis of the history of Ceylon. The 
last chapter is illustrated and describes the ancient monuments 
and traces the various phases of Indian art from its beginnings 
to the first century a.p. Volume II. will deal with the period 
from the downfall of the aka and Pahlava Empire in the middle 
of the first century a.p. to the Mohammedan conquests. Later 
volumes will cover the establishment, decline and fall of Moham- 
medan rule and the history of the British raj. 


THE PROBLEM OF SMALL NATIONS 


Balkanised Europe. By Paut Scorr Mowrer. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 5 dollars. 


New Masters of the Baltic. By Arruur Runt. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 4 dollars. 


Alike to the political idealist and to the practitioner of the 
old diplomacy, the new problem of the small nations of Europe 
is one of the most embarrassing legacies of the war. Nation- 
alism, so it was supposed, was the key to the older problem. 
Turn these “nationalities ” into nations, and all would be well. 
A good many more “ nationalities” than the average West 
European had even heard of before the war have since appeared 
as nations, but all is very far from well. The problem which 
they present, persisting in a new and aggravated form, seems to 
go far to justify the cynical saying that, if there had been no 
Hapsburg Empire, it would have been necessary to invent one. 
Not alone the original Balkan States and the Succession States 
of Austria-Hungary, but also what may be called the Baltic 
Succession States of the Russian Empire, now break up into 
unfamiliar outlines the map of Central and Eastern Europe. 
In the two books under review we have a comprehensive bird’s- 
eye view of all these new States as they are seen by two competent 
American observers. Mr. Mowrer, for the past decade a special 
European correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, and one of 
the most distinguished American journalists in Europe, covers 
the field of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Roumania, Jugoslavia, and Greece. Mr. Ruhl, who either 
as newspaper correspondent or relief worker—he is at present 
attached to the American Relief Administration in Russia— 
had exceptional opportunities of studying the rise of the Baltic 
Republics, confines himself to these little known regions of 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

The Baltic Republics are probably destined to come back 
sooner or later into the international picture, but for the moment 
they occupy a back-water of European politics. Mr. Ruhl’s 
book is mainly of interest, aside from its impressions of their 
peoples, for his survey of the social revolution which, in each of 
them, followed the breaking of the political tie with Russia. In 
international relations, however, they occupy a place apart. 
Common fear of the Bolsheviks, with whom they have since 
made an uneasy peace, brought them together, and among 
themselves they form a loosely coherent unit. It is very different 
with the countries with which Mr. Mowrer deals. “ This entire 
region has now been ‘ Balkanised,’ that is, broken up into a 
number of nominally national states, which are weak, jealous, 


in a study abounding with difficulties and“obscurities. In all 











with trouble of many descriptions, not to say wars.”’ Conditions 
have improved somewhat since his book was written, but it is 
still largely true that, so far as international communication and 
intercourse go, the situation in this part of Europe is the Dark 
Ages over again. That is the result of the new militarism and 
the impossible doctrine of economic self-sufficiency. At the 
same time Mr. Mowrer insists that the common American attitude 
of discounting “ minor political considerations” is misguided, 
and that a combination of idealism and pure economics is no 
remedy for hard political facts. For the restoration of public 
confidence in ‘‘ Balkanised Europe” he looks forward to the 
reconstruction of a series of federations or understandings among 
the various States concerned. Whether existing alliances— 
such as the Petite Entente of Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, 
and Jugoslavia—will endure is doubtful. But the author, 
though a realist, is optimistic of the growth of a new and healthy 
equilibrium within some kind of general association of nations. 
All such speculations on European reconstruction, however, 
must necessarily be at present largely vitiated by unknown 
quantities. On that the writers of both the works under review 
insist. “‘It is impossible,” says Mr. Ruhl, “to speak with 
finality of the future of these new (Baltic) Republics, with Russia 
and Germany momentarily helpless, and all Eastern Europe 
more or less broken.”” Mr. Mowrer uses much the same words, 
“The restoration of equilibrium—that is to say of political 
health—in Europe is being indefinitely retarded by uncertainty 
as to the future of Russia, and to a less extent as to the future 
of Germany. So long as the definite political orientation of these 
great countries remains unknown, whatever combinations may 
now be elaborated must remain undecided and incomplete.” 
But these truisms have still to be accepted and applied in practical 
politics. w. B. W. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Happy India. By Arnoip Lupron. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


The Parliament of 1906 contained a number of singular individuali- 
ties, notable for their devotion to surviving causes, mostly hopes of 


, the most forlorn. Among them was Mr. Arnold Lupton, who would 


have been comparatively at home in the atmosphere of 1850. When 
the war broke out he was in the East, and this little book with the 
ironic title is the fruit of four months’ observation in India, by a man 
who looks at economic problems with the eyes of an engineer. India 
strikes him as an enormous waste of opportunity. Its 300 millions 
live for the most part on the hunger-line, and in the century of British 
rule nothing worth mention has been done to effect the change that 
modern science has made practicable. At a cost, says Mr. Lupton, 
certainly less than that of the large army kept to hold down a dis- 
contented people, India might be swiftly transformed; the normal 
yield of the land increased by at least 100 per cent.; fuel distributed 
and manure used for its proper purpose; the forests restored, the 
mineral wealth exploited, the water-power developed. It is a gospel 
of hope for the educated Indian, and of duty for the wealthy Indian 
landowner, who, as Mr. Lupton complains, pays no adequate income- 
tax. 


H. G. Hawker: Airman. By Muriet Hawker. Hutchinson. 18s. 


A day at the end of May, 1919, is memorable because of a vast 
demonstration by the English folk. A young Australian airman and 
his companion—Grieve of the Navy—had flown 1,000 miles of the 
Atlantic from Newfoundland, had been picked up and landed at Thurso. 
Their journey southward culminated in a reception by the London 
crowd, which could not have been more terrific if they had accom- 
plished what they set out to do. Hawker was born for flight. Born 
in Victoria in 1889, he began work at twelve, came to London in 1911, 
was making air records in 1913 and 1914, and during the war was 
test-pilot at Sopwith’s, having a tremendous reputation. He was 
killed at Hendon two years after the exploit that made him world- 
famous. Mrs. Hawker, who gives her husband’s flying history in full 
detail, presents him as a simple and very attractive example of the 
newest type of sportsman-hero. 


Many Voices. By E. Nessir. Hutchinson. 4s. 6d. 


You will feel, as you turn the pages of this elegantly-attired volume, 
that there is much in it which you have heard before. The poems do 
not present any new philosophy, any new attitude, or even any new 
rhythms. Nevertheless, if you are heartily sick of immature irony 
and dandified egoism and everything else which the twentieth century 
means when it uses the word “‘ youth ”—if you are bored by the modern 
poetry of self-revelation, this book will refresh you. It is always 
sincere, and the level of achievement never sinks low enough to exas- 
perate you. One is not likely to forget “licked with gold ” as a de- 
scription of buttercups ; and if the first stanza of “ At Parting ” were 
only equal to the second, the poem would be comparable to a Cavaliet 
lyric in the close-bit brevity of its devotion : 
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afraid, economically dependent, a prey to intrigue, and pregnant 
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alain ellen inn enna -| 
New Town HOUSING* 

LIMITED. a 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. HI 
21 miles from London. Season ticket £5 6s. 6d. 
for three months. 40 minutes from town. 25 7 
trains daily between King’s Cross and Welwyn 
Garden City. Beautiful country varying from F 
280 to 400 ft. above sea level. Houses adjacent to permanent - 
rural belt for sale or rental on Tenant Purchase System. 


Bedrooms 3, Sitting-rooms 1. Price £675. Ground rent 5s. a year, Lease 
999 years; or Interest-bearing Investment 
of £285. Rent £30. (Rates about £9). 

Bedrooms 3, Sitting-rooms 2. Price £805. Ground rent §s. a year, Lease 
999 years; or Interest-bearing Investment 


x 
of £345. Rent £40. (Rates about £10.) x 
‘x 
a 


In each case kitchen-scullery, bath-room, hot water, gas and electricity, 


Apply— 
Secretary, New Town Hovsinc Lrp., 3 Gray’s Inn Place,W,C. 1 7 
a Pitti 








LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - -  £17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - - £10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





‘Covering the Brains’ a ; 


of a business 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
offers the LARGEST IMMEDIATE 
COVER for the smallest premium, without 
sacrifice of future benefits. 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 


Write for leaflet, “The 
Coming Revival of Trade.” 


Secretary— 
United Kingdom Provident 
“psltion  G 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. 
WALTER RUNCIMAN. 7 
196 Strand ES 


London W.C.2 















So -— 


THE HUMAN HAIR | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
{ By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. \ 
\ 


« Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“* Alopecia Areata,’’ “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’etc. 








“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
} “ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
\ lation.”"—The Guardian. 

“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
} hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 
\ 


‘ Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. Gessgve Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W. a. 








PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


MERSON CLUB, 19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross.— 
Vacancies for a few Members, men and women. Subscription 30s., entrance 
tos. Also Rooms for small Meetings.—Apply Hon. SEc. 











(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
7 Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


_ THE PEASANT SHOP 
| 


| 
| 
41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 








OOKS.—William Watson’s Poems, 2 vols., 1905, 12s. 6d.; 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, rst Edition, rare, {7 78.; Holmes’ Autocrat, 
Poet, and Professor of the Breakfast Table, 1884, 3 Vols., 10s. 6d.; Georgian 

Poetry, 4 Vols., 18s. 6d.; Bradley’s In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
218. ; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; 
And "s Constitutions, 1769, £3 ei oes iiammnotee Nights, 7s. 64. ; Burke's 





BoOCKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
Oszornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W.1 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, — 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for ree ime price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LonDON TuRNING Co. (Dept. “ E ”), 
97 Bows Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


TYPEWRITING. 


T SERWEIT OO, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and prom executed. ert 
reporters available for every dees of eaten, L astheet: 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN yy AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, & tely and tly t 
experienced typist.—Mrs. cen ee ot charg | ony Sid tie 














T FPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
5 ~~ ly ew , ee et home.—Miss Nancy MCcFARLANs, 





S CEmnion, DUPLICATING: Circulars, cations, Minutes, 
Balance » etc. Any number copies.—Horacs MANR, 
11 yo Walk, Armley, Leeds. 


UPLICATIN “Trepaintons typewritten copies; lowest rates. 
ype ng, Tansl - P: t. .—H. vER, 
Sidtion ®. 2 a ~ ons. Promp Specimens.—H. BREWER, 2 and 3 





a. ae me J 6d.; Holbrook J teen-Nineties, 1st Edition, 1913, 
Lord Dunsany’s Book of Wonder, ast 1st 


& ‘Rdition, Spanish Infi %, senate RY + a Tale, 
Ist 258.; Hume's ee 

——, > gt = Saints, 1893, 28. 9d. ; 's Life py Pe simith, ,-% i Gribble’s 

of Shelley, 1911, 738. ine ‘Bcientiie Papers of John Couch Adams, 

1 96 Rubaiyat of Omar illus., by Chinese artists, rst Edition, 

's ited We wy of ae last a) 1914, 428., for 6s.; Chester- 

Songs by Pa’ signed, limited 


‘Gition, 108. Jar 1917; # Ply and — Registers, 33 Vols. 
7 108. ; wich Hospital, with coloured 72> , 1826, {10 
he Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, it lot, ao; The ‘atler, Vols. « to 46, fine 
£21; Tlustrated London News, 46 ro Uy a trans. by saad 


with —y ilus., 

Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1 

2 28.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 

6 6. ; pa RE a Everyman, a a Morality Play, 

Press, ‘43 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols $819, £2 * i ; Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
; Prints, 


illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it emhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extan' Booxs 
het TF, lysses; Cabell’s Jurgen; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, spo2, 
—BAKER’ CREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 258. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., {3 78. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., {5 10s. 

Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
quenpungeted, {s0; Rest Ls ta London, ‘2 vois., gy “goo by Alken, 
£10 10s.; B Dictionary of Painters, 5 £7 108.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 353. ; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., A tek (cont £16); Riggs’ Decameron, 3 vols. 
53. b is 8 vols., £6 6s. ; y's Chronicles of 
ark aly cd 1st edition, 638.5 Hampshire Parish ters, 16 vols., £9; People’s 
soem, See. ‘3 os. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158. ; Cornhill 
, 42 Vols. » £4 48.; Trall’s Sexual Ph , 4s. 6d. ; Beardsley's 








Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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“Go, since you must, but, Dearest, know 
That, Honour having bid you go, 
Your Honour, if your life be spent, 
Shall have a costly monument. 


This heart, that fire and roses is 
Beneath the magic of your kiss, 
Shall turn to marble if you die 
And be your deathless effigy,” 


and we would say that it had taken Lucasta nearly three centuries 
to write her answer to Lovelace. 


England under Edward VII. By J. A. Farrer. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Farrer’s theme is not England under Edward VII. It is 
England’s foreign policy during the ten crowded years of the reign, 
with only occasional reference to domestic history—the minimum, 
indeed, required to explain the position of the Crown and the Govern- 
ment in relation to European affairs at each successive stage. The 
book deals almost exclusively with Europe, and this means, necessarily, 
the development of the hostility between Britain and Germany. 
Mr. Farrer has followed with diligence the course of King Edward’s 
activities and their reactions in the German Empire, noting in parti- 
cular all the crucial speeches, personal episodes, and newspaper 
enterprises. The result is to bring out with sufficient clearness the 
practical inevitability of the crash four years after the death of the 
Sovereign who made himself the chief architect of the Entente 
policy—notwithstanding the fact that the author writes from the 
standpoint of a Liberal who believed throughout that a pacific solution 
was practicable. Mr. Farrer makes competent use of his somewhat 
limited range of authorities, but now and again he makes a gross slip. 
His list of the Northcliffe papers is absurd ; and so is “‘ Lord Farnham” 
for Lord Lee of Fareham. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS improved steadily up to Thursday morning, 
when the news from the Near East exercised a depressing 
effect. The Stock Exchange is by temperament some- 

what bellicose, but it is in pacific mood just now, and Lloyd 
George political stock stands at a lower figure in the City than 


ever before. The most promising section looks like being the ° 


rubber market ; the commodity itself is improving in price, and 
it is not easy to pick up any of the good shares in any quantity. 
People who can afford to wait a year or more without dividends 
might do worse than buy a few London Asiatics at about 
8s. 44d., Alor Pongsu at about 18s. 9d., Victoria Malaya at about 
9d. and Brieh at about 1s. 44d. These quotations could easily 
double themselves within that period. 
* * * 

There are indications that Argentina is recovering from the 
depression caused by the War and the post-War slump in the 
price of her principal productions. When this fall in prices 
occurred, the Argentine merchants and shops were carrying large 
stocks of European goods which, of course, fell enormously in 
value and were not easily saleable. It would appear as though 
these stocks had now been absorbed, for the large importers are 
now ordering textiles freely from Manchester, Italy and Holland. 
There is a larger proportion of well-to-do people in Argentina 
than in Europe, so that this market is of greater importance than 
the figures of its population, of between seven and eight millions 
would appear to warrant. Argentina is a good market for 
German manufacturers, and in one month recently thirteen 
ships arrived carrying German cargoes, but it is stated that it is 
becoming more and more evident that German manufacturers 
are no longer able to cut prices ; in such things as machine tools, 
hand tools and small engineering plant they are still very cheap, 
and an excellent German typewriter is reported to be selling at 
150 Argentine dollars or about £12 10s.; but in large articles, 
such as locomotives and motor cars, they are hard put toit to 
compete with other countries, and cannot give early deliveries, 
probably because they are full up with orders obtained some 
time ago at much lower prices. The Argentine Government 
railways recently wanted fifty locomotives, twenty-five of them 
in a hurry, and the Germans lost the order because they could 
not deliver as early as the Baldwin Locomotive Works in the 


United States. 
* * * 


As is well known, many large undertakings run welfare schemes 
for their workers, and there is a story told of a workers’ deputa- 
tion waiting upon the Board to detail their grievances, a spokes- 
man of which said: “ First you reduce our wages, then you 
lengthen the hours, and now, on top of it all, there’s welfare ! ”’ 
In other lands, where workers on mines, etc., are situated in 


some part of the country remote from any town, the management 
frequently finds it necessary to provide some amenities for them, 
I am reminded of this on looking through the apnual report of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, the greatest Indian industry 
undertaking, from which the following is an extract : 

It is impossible to describe in detail and within the limits of this 
report all that is being done at the Works for the comfort and welfare 
of the large labour force which we employ. The cloth and grain 
stores were kept open during the year and have proved useful in 
reducing local prices to a reasonable level. Loans to the extent of 
Rs. 46,000 have been advanced to employees for the building of 
houses, the only bad debt incurred to date being one for Rs. 16, 
Motor buses, taxis, football fields, dramatic societies, rest houses, 
an asylum for beggars, facilities for changing money, post offices, 
burial grounds, and a charitable organisation are all part of the 
manifold activities of the rapidly growing town. 

The administration of the Town and Town Engineering Depart- 
ments during the year was satisfactory and adequate accommo- 
dation is being provided for the new labour required for the increased 
plant. New markets have been opened and the new water works 
and sewerage system are approaching completion. Pure milk is 
being supplied to the town from the dairy farm. 

The co-operative movement has made big strides during the 
year. There are now 45 societies including a General Co-operative 
Credit Society with loans to the value of over Rs. 50,000 and we 
look forward to the establishment of a Co-operative Savings Bank 
and a Building Society. 

I have not yet heard of any English undertaking which has 
provided an “asylum for beggars,” but it may yet become 
desirable for some concerns in this country to provide establish- 
ments of that sort, particularly in the unlikely event of the 
present Government securing a fresh lease of office. 

* * * 

Not much time has been lost in dealing with the late Viscount 
Northcliffe’s controlling shareholding in Associated Newspapers, 
Limited, which owns the Daily Mail, Evening News, Weekly 
Dispatch and important paper interests. A company entitled 
the Daily Mail Trust Limited, has been formed to hold the 
400,000 deferred shares in Associated Newspapers, Limited, 
which belonged to the late Lord Northcliffe, the new company 
having a subscribed capital of £1,600,000 in ordinary shares, of 
which only 2s. per £ has been called up. The British, Foreign 
and Colonial Corporation is now issuing £1,600,000 of the new 
company’s 7 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock, which is 
secured (1) on the uncalled capital of the Trust, and (2) on the 
400,000 Associated Newspapers deferred shares. As the shares 
of the Trust are probably in very few hands, the security of the 
uncalled capital is not so good as if the liability were spread over 
some hundreds or thousands of persons, but in addition to the 
two specially hypothecated securities mentioned, the capital and 
interest on the debenture stock are absolutely guaranteed by two 
companies of the Rothermere group, viz.: Daily Mirror News- 
papers, Limited, and Sunday Pictorial Newspapers, Limited 
(1920), neither of which has issued any debentures and each of 
which has undertaken not to do so while there is in existence any 
of the guaranteed debenture stock. The chief objection to news- 
paper debentures is that one of the principal assets is that in- 
tangible but sometimes lucrative thing known as good will. In 
this case, however, the value of the assets and the amount of the 
profits mentioned in the auditors’ certificates of the guaranteeing 
companies are so large as to dispel any doubts of this description, 
and whatever one may think of the politics of the papers con- 
cerned, it is impossible to criticise them adversely from the point 
of view of financial stability. As the debenture stock bears 
7 per cent. interest, is issued at £99 per £100 and is repayable at 
£107 by ten equal drawings beginning December, 1927, it should 
not go begging, and will almost certainly be quoted at a premium. 

A. Emit DAvIes. 
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SCHOOLS. 









LECTURES, ETC. 





M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamprrs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
op eS oe atclct and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
intellect and t lor 
ed bag to e — ee self i ‘3 means of Literature, - oe seus. 
I nd Handicraft of every ption ; to increase resource and ini ve by 
_—— Tak such as Cookery, Gardening and potas Sere The girls 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession for advanced work in Music 
of Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, EBlocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
ty its own grounds of 15 acres. 








HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.) 
5h A New Era Schoo! for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform required, 
po extras charged ; happy individua! work ; a few backward children received. 
Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. BH. Biap. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
W EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. Datcroz® EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THR PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 





HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
Zz modern lines for children from ¢ to t2 years. A few boarders taken - - 
Apply to the Prrvcrpar. 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim cf education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tuzopora E. CLARK, 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


*T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modetmn educational 
S ideals pursued in a oatural, bealthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Appiy to the 
PRINCIPAL. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica) Gymuastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
{165 per eannum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with «pecial attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games, Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in conuection. Special Honsecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwotts and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 





BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food, Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is oo brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”"—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpen, Abbotsbolme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. RR. Warn, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
41 Palace Mansions, Keusiugton, W. 14. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
sets ane given a ——- education up to the age of 14. 2d r 
e ngs, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occu b NORTH 
LANDS SCHOOL. . * “ r 





A MALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 
rg already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


fe RoesEt EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVB HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.1s. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensiugton, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
gorer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Ivan Fund, and Grante from the Board of 
Edacation, apply to the Principal, Mise LawREncr. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

+ UNIVExsiry Courses In Arts, SCIENCB, MEDICINE and ENcCINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Studeuts.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE HIGH SCHOOL, Montpelier Road, 
Brighton.—School Secretary, fully qualified, wanted in January. Duties 
comprise ordinary secretarial work, account-keeping, interviewing, &c. 

Salary {200.—Apply, with full details of qualifications, to the HEADMISTRESs. 











OMAN GRADUATE (22), B.A. London (Latin, French, German 
and Russian), seeks Position. Good shorthand and typewriting. Small 
salary for experience and interesting work.— Write Box 774, New STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


f3-4. Hons. (London) wishes to Coach for University and other 
exams. in History, English Subjects and French.—Box 776, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





TO BE LET, ETC. 


ALAGA, SOUTH OF SPAIN.—Small Furnished Cottage on 

lovely fruit farm; 4 rooms, bath (h. and c.), kitchen, linen, plate and china, 

Four gns. weekly for season. Unique opportunity for delicate or conva- 
lescent person.—-Dr. KINZBRUNNER, 6 Fresca, Malaga, Spain. 


N®W GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 

decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires; 
constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


\ SGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE will shortly be opened in the 
South-East District (Blackheath or Forest Hill). Unfurnished or furnished 

rooms available. Excellent cooking.—Applications, Box 775, NEw STATEs- 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














Roms. with Breakfast, Gentlewomen (prof., bus., students), temp. 
or perm.; gas fires, meters; quiet, select.—10 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class Throughout. 
Nov. 7. ALGERIA-TUNISIA ee ee ee -. godays .. 98 gns. 
Nov. 11. SPAIN and TANGIER .. as a «+ 35 days 125 gus. 
Dec. 12. EGYPT, THE NILE, and PALESTINE. 
Programmes of these and other tours from 
Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ea WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 




















T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





Oca — ane, 29 Knyveton Road, East Cliff. 
Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 Guineas. 





HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY'S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
jor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and . MaSSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





Man 
Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered grounds. Co-education, develop 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: JosepH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon) 





DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 
ANGLO-Swiss EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s Square 
5.W. t), which represents many of the best Schools and tor conducted 

parties of pupils. e 











S?: MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from £9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. RoBinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 





LITERARY. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central; quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RooERs 
(Cookery diploma.) 





OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 





DVERTISEMENT RATES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata io 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
Meetincs, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL, ANNOUNCEMENTS IS. 6d. per 
line, with discount for series. 








NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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FABIAN SOCIETY || || RECONSTRUCTION 
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KING’S HALL LECTURES 





COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has 

been arranged on Friday evenings, 
at 8.30 p.m., beginning on Friday, Octo- 
ber 13th, at King’s Hall, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. The general title 
of the course is 


‘Can Labour Govern? 


and the dates, subjects, lecturers and chair- 
men are as follows: 


I. Friday, Oct. 13th. 
“THE NATIONAL DEFENCE.” 
Brigadier-General C. B. THOMSON. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Ear RusSELL. 


II. Friday, Oct. 20th. 
“Tre British EMPIRE.” 
Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman: Alderman A. Ent, Davies, L.C.C. 


III. Friday, Oct. 27th. 
“THE STATE AND INDUSTRY.” 
The Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 
Chairman ; Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 


IV. Friday, Nov. 3rd. 
** LABOUR AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS.” 
The Right Hon. A. HENDERSON, M.P. 
Chairman :; Colonel J. C. WEDGwoop, M.P. 


V. Friday, Nov. roth. 
“THE NATIONAL FINANCES.” 
Dr. HUGH DALTON. 
Chairman : Miss A. SusAN LAWRENCE, [,.C.C. 


VI. Friday, Nov. 17th. 
“Can ANYONE GOVERN ?”’ 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman; Mr. St. JOHN ERVINE. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which should 
be applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. 
As the accommodation is limited, preference will be given 
to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Appli- 
cations for single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
October 6th, 1922, after which the remaining seats, if 
any, will be allotted according to priority of application. 

The price for tickets for numbered and reserved stalls 
is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a 
single lecture; for numbered back “ balcony” stalls 
atid gallery seats twelve shillings for the course, or three 
shillings for a single lecture ; for numbered upper gallery 
and back “ balcony” stalls six shillings for the course, 
or one shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 

Application for tickets should be sent to the Fabian 





Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. A full 
syllabus is now ready, and copies will be supplied on 
application. | 














Manchester Guardian 
Commercial. 





THE REPARATION PROBLEM. 


Proposals for the Settlement of this 
Question from leading British, French 
and German authorities. 





J. M. Keynes’s Latest Contributions to the 
Reparation Question. 
1. Is a Settlement of the Reparation 
Question possible now ?—A Con- 
crete Proposal. 


2. Speculation in the Mark and 
Germany's Balances abroad. 


Public Opinion in France. 
1. JACQUES BAINVILLE. 
2. R. de JOUVENEL. 


Two suggested solutions from authori- 
tative German Sources; Germany’s Pay- 
ments under the Treaty by Dr. Schroeder, 
Secretary of State in the German Treasury. 


Articles on the Reparation Problem in 
Hungary and in Bulgaria. 


A Series of Illustrated Articles on the 

Devastated Areas in France, Belgium, 

Serbia, Roumania, the Baltic States and 
East Prussia. 


A Symposium by Six Professors: How 
much can the Allies induce Germany to 
pay with advantage to themselves? 


ONE SHILLING. 64 PAGES. 


Post free from Guardian Office, Manchester. _ 
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